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PEYTON BOSWELL 


| Comments: 


a This department expresses the personal opinion 
: of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas: are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
i dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
E Any reader is invited to take issue with what 

he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


When Summer Comes 


“2 AarcH, though blustery and cold, marks the opening of 
: the summer art school season—not the classes, natural- 
ly, but the period when students and teachers alike are for- 
‘wulating their plans. The capes and colonies along both 
coasts, the rural sections, the inland lake-side centers, loom 
‘now as singularly appealing spots. Warmed by reminiscences 
of sunny days, of swimming and sailing and painting out-of- 
doors, the summer school notices carry overtones that are 
attuned perfectly to the far-away looks now lighting up the 
countenances of most city-held artists. 

Those who are addicted to summers along the shore or in 
the mountains are this year more anxious than ever to get 
an early start. For besides providing a most stimulating 
change of scene, it will mean this year respite from the harsh 
headlines that have made cities more disquieting than ever. 
Life’s pace is today accentuated. The calm and peace of 
summer colony life will therefore be doubly soothing—and 
in many cases this renewed contact with the limitless horizons 
that push back over oceans and lift up over massive moun- 
tains will help immeasurably to turn artists back to their 
easels, to re-instill creative urges that have been numbed 
by the clatter and hammer of war-time distractions. 

There is no escapism involved in this city-to-country move- 
ment, nor can it bring the charge of “business as usual.” For 
artists, until they are called—and they will be when they are 
needed—can best serve, can make the most valuable con- 
tribution to American life, by producing art that will help 
check the worldwide retreat along the cultural front. 

Like artists, the students will this year find investment in 
summer .study a doubly rewarding one. Immediate effects 
will be rekindling of interest and a clarified concept of art’s 
true and significant place in the world—particularly a world 
savage because it knows too little of man’s higher aspira- 
tions. From a long-term point of view, summer study this 
/season might well insure continuity and trued-up direction 
| at a time when both are faltering. 

Another “plus” in the summer school’s column is its happy 
‘tendency to combine the fun of a vacation with the fruits of 
work. The two are interwoven, unconsciously, so that one 
enhances the other. Sailing, tennis, swimming, arid a host of 
other summer activities complement working periods so effec- 
tively that the over-all impression is one of great fun. Come 
autumn, the student will find that he has taken aboard a rich 
‘new fund of training—painlessly. 



















































—F RANK CASPERS 


Worcester Remembers the Artists 


= TRIP up to Worcester last week to view Charles Saw- 
yer’s “Decade of American Painting” was both pleasant 
and stimulating. As reported on page 5, it’s an excellent 
‘exhibition, handsomely installed around an original idea, 
| one that is bound to stir increased appreciation of native art 
'*xpression at a time when it is paramount that we retain 
/Tespect for our cultural heritage. 
| But, to my mind, the finest thing about Mr. Sawyer’s idea 
Js the fact that he didn’t forget the artists who made his 
*xhibition possible. Each of the 50 artists represented in the 
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Worcester survey received a check for $25 for the use of his 
painting during the course of the exhibition. Mr. Sawyer 
terms this a “prize award to each artist in recognition of his 
contribution to the painting of the decade,” and hastens to 
add that it “should not be confused with the picture’ rental 
issue which was advanced several years ago by certain artist 
groups.” 

Different words, but it amounts to the same thing. Instead 
of the artists being coaxed along on the hidden promise of 
winning a prize or selling his exhibit, each was paid for his 
services. One of these days the museums will get around to 
the honest logic of the exhibition rental plan. Then they will 
revise their charters, charge the public 10 cents to see the 
show and turn the gross receipts over to the participating 
artists. It is the only fair thing to do, and the public wouldn’t 
mind once the destination of their dimes was explained. After 
all, we pay to enjoy performances in the other arts. 


Some Are Color Blind 


E ive TRUE LOVER of fine prints is born, not made. You 
either have instinctively the deep-seated respect and desire 
for the black-and-white medium that has carried the etched 
work of Rembrandt, Whistler, Zorn, McBey and- Arms into 
the higher brackets of auction bidding, or you are one of 
those unfortunate souls who are color blind—blind, that is, 
to the beauty and significance of any picture that is not pre- 
sented in the more obvious terms of color. Behind and beyond 
the realm of color lie vast fields of aesthetic pleasure that 
need only the sensitive and inquisitive eye of the print en- 
thusiast_ to uncover. Probably because there are fewer ama- 
teurs in the field (it takes more skill to use the needle than 
the brush), membership in the inner fraternity of prints 
carries with it peculiarly valuable rewards; the pride of own- 
ership is not exactly duplicated anywhere among the diverse 
objects that claim the collecting urge of man. 

Which brings us to the melancholic fact that Emilia Hodel, 
with all her admirable qualities as critic of the San Fran- 
cisco News, is color blind. Her review of the San Francisco 
Museum’s print annual contains statements to make the true 
print lover gnash his teeth. 

For example: “Prints are more fun to make than to look 
at, unless you find enjoyment in detailism. . . . Prints are fun 
to own, especially as portfolio items. . . . But prints as an 
entire show are a little overwhelming in their monotony. 
Especially now that nearly every one is a lithograph of 
porous-textured halftones. . . . The tiny color section of seven 
prints (out of 199) is a tremendous pleasure by contrast. . . . 
There are no special trends in the show. There never are in 
a general graphic exhibition.” 

Some time I would like to listen-in on a print discussion 
between Miss Hodel and Carl Zigrosser. 


Pennsylvania Purchases 


B ge Pennsylvania Academy Annual is one exhibition that 
offers the artist a good chance of winning cash as well 
as publicity. From each annual the Academy buys several of 
the exhibits for its permanent collection. This year there were 
eleven sales, most of them well chosen. Lambert purchases 
(picked by Henry McCarter) are The River by James Lechay, 
Newsboy by Josef Foshko, The China Cup by Cora Gibson 
Purviance and Little Landscape by Herrmann Dyer. Temple 
Fund acquisitions are Harvesting by Joe Jones, Schuylkill 
Valley Town by Francis Speight, Street Scene by Robert 
Gwathmey and Pekin Drake (sculpture) by Charles Rudy. 
Through the Gilpin Fund comes End of 14th Street Cross- 
town Line by Reginald Marsh, Bather (sculpture) by Henry 
Kreis and Harvest (sculpture) by Marion Sanford. 

This is the kind of appreciation artists need more of 
during the war crisis. 
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Tribute to Grant Wood 





THE READERS COMMENT 


Sir: With the most untimely passing of 
Grant Wood, America loses one of her 
greatest artists and the American artist 
a true benefactor. For it was Grant Wood, 
we shall always remember, who turned 
the eyes of the nation away from foreign 
lands and toward our own shores, thus 
aiding immeasurably not only the posi- 
tion of the American artist, regardless 
of his manner of self-expression, but 
the cultural growth of the United States 
as well. Grant Wood, like George Bellows, 
leaves us tragically early in his career. 
But the untimely stilling of our great 
artist’s hand has come well after the 
name of Grant Wood has been securely 
placed alongside those of America’s im- 
mortals, thereby lessening our grief some- 
what in the knowledge that the signifi- 
cance of his great work and service shall 
increase with the ages and that his name 
shall be known as long as histories shall 
be written. 

—DALE NICHOLS, Chicago. 


Protests Use of “Papers” 

Str: I think if one knew the reaction of 
some serious painters of watercolors to 
the term “papers” used by certain publi- 
cations to describe their work, he would 
ponder a bit more the application of this 
dubious term invented by whom I do not 
know. No author that I remember has 
used until recently the word, and as a 
synonym in the light with which “can- 
vas,” for example, is applied to a paint- 
ing in oils, it is hardly justifiable. The 
reason, I think, is the unfortunate im- 
plication conveyed by its usage of some- 
thing unenduring, something slight, even 
“papery,” to the medium. 

And why not, as one’s fellow men 
usually do, simply describe watercolors as 
watercolors, temperas, gouaches? I know 
of few critical pages which use the term 
“papers” for watercolors. But, as I have 
said, the increasing use of the word 
seems to me unfortunate. I know that a 
good many watercolor painters abhor it. 

—CARLYLE Burrows, 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Ed.: The term “papers” for watercol- 

ors is on the Dicest’s “don’t” list. 


From One of the First 

Sir: Looking back over the years, I 
began my subscription to your magazine 
while I was still living in New Haven 
sixteen years ago. In fact I have an 
idea that I was among your first subscrib- 
ers, the Dicest having issued its first 
number very shortly before I subscribed. 
Since that time the Dicest has become 
a very much more worth while paper and 
a most welcome visitor to our home. 

—GEORGE THOMSON, Owen Sorfnd, Ont. 


Re-Echo of Pushman Case 

Sir: I wish to extend my compliments 
to Fred Emanuel upon his righteously con- 
troversial attitude in regard to the illegal 
reproduction of Hovsep Pushman’s paint- 
ing. I am in a quandary as to why your 
article fails to answer the main point of 
his question. Namely, that art societies 
with the assistance of art magazines 
should oppose and fight such underhand 
methods of “allegedly” legal trickery. 
Even the Devil pays the price for a poor 
soul! 

—ETHEL MarvIN, New York City. 

Ed.: A contract is a contract, says the 
Law, even when “legal trickery” is in- 
volved. In this case wrong was legally 
right. 
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American Gothic: Woop (1930) Chicago Art Institute 


Worcester Surveys a Decade of American Painting, 1930-1940 


Ir was a healthy, experimental, fer- 
tile decade in the history of American 
art, that of the 1930s—a period, which, 
in political life, was ushered in by the 
most intense of financial depressions, 
and ushered out with softened appeaser- 
nations barricading themselves behind 
an umbrella as “peace in our time” was 


ground beneath the steel treads of ag- 
gressor tanks. In politics, nationalism 
prepared the way for world chaos. In 
art, it helped bring a native aesthetic 
expression to America, helped give ar- 
tistic dignity to a 300-year-old nation 
too long regarded as an art consuming 
rather than art producing country. 


Thanksgiving: Doris LEE (1933) Lent by Chicago Art Institute 


The thirties constitute an exciting 
chapter in the story of American art. 
There were highlights and shadows; 
trends surged and ebbed; the Amer- 
ican Sceners focused the eyes of our 
artists on the homeland; the govern- 
ment rescued the art workers from the 
depths of the depression; controversy 
enlivened the news; social comment rode 
briefly the liberal wave of Rooseveltian 
reform; and the decade ended with the 
artists freeing themselves from subject 
matter and concentrating more on aes- 
thetic problems. All of these thrilling 
events flash before the eyes of any- 
one now visiting the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, where Director Charles H. Saw- 
yer has installed one of the most ex- 
citing exhibitions of recent years, “A 
Decade of American Painting, 1930- 
1940.” : 

Director Sawyer is-to be congratu- 
lated on the originality and vitality of 
his idea. It is a small show of only 50 
paintings, but almost every exhibit is 
significant in the role it has played in 
the course of current American paint- 
ing. Most of the exhibits ar€ well known 
to the professional art public, some are 
notable for the fame they have brought 
their creators (Grant Wood’s American 
Gothic), some are important for the 
controversy they stirred back in«the 
thirties (Doris Lee’s Thanksgiving; 
which caused Mrs. Frank G. Logan to 
launch Sanity in Art). Taken as an en; 
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Still Life with Desert Plant: HENry LEE McFEE (1937). Lent by Virginia Museum 


semble they bring back yesterday with 
almost the impact of today—and in 
many cases we wonder why all the bile, 
hatred, attack and counterattack that 
attended their unveilings. 

To appreciate fully the importance of 
Worcester’s exhibition, one must know 
something of the framework of the 
show. These exhibits are not necessar- 
ily the selections of Sawyer and his 
colleagues. They were picked with the 
aid of a national advisory committee 
composed of critics, museum officials 
and dealers, each of whom was asked 
to submit a list of ten pictures which he 
regarded as “most significant in them- 
selves and in their contribution to 
American painting of the period.” From 
a list of about 300 pictures submitted, 
final selections were made by the Mu- 
seum’s exhibition committee. 

While compiling the lists, Director 
Sawyer arrived at several enlightening 
conclusions. 

There was very little divergence of 


opinion among conservatives and mod- 
erns on the first 25 artists selected; 
overlapping opinions were the rule 
rather than the exception. Therefore 
“even the limited perspective of a ten- 
year period tends to establish agree- 
ment on certain values not recognized 
in wholly contemporary exhibitions.” 

Although many of the advisers 
agreed on individual artists, few agreed 
on specific paintings. Therefore “Amer- 
ican artists in general do not paint pic- 
tures which are particularly significant 
in themselves, like the Europeans, but 
tend to turn out a series of pictures 
which have a certain quality.” 

A majority of the Worcester selec- 
tions have been on the national exhibi- 
tion circuit, winning prizes, gaining fa- 
vorable comment from the critics as 
well as dealer representation for their 
creators. Viewed with the benefit of a 
second glance, “this seems to reflect 
considerable credit upon three much 
maligned appendages of the art world: 


The Wave: MARSDEN HarTLey (1940). Owned by Worcester Museum 


the critic, the jury and the art dealer” 

The myriad reviews and reproduc. 
tions accompanying most of the ex. 
hibits, proved that few artists of merit 
can look back on the thirties and feg} 
that their “light was unfairly hidden 
under a bushel.” On the other hand, few 
have received the material awards com. 
mensurate with the acclaim or publicity 
they received. Only an “infinitesima} 
percentage can support themselves by 
the sale of their work without resort 
to teaching or to government subsidy.” 
Sawyer feels that “the evidence is in. 
disputable that the artist’s audience, 
including his potential patrons, hag 
been more confused than enlightened 
by these sincere efforts in his behalf, by 
the plethora of written claims and coun. 
terclaims.” In other words, too much 
art criticism, too many indiscriminate 
exhibitions. Perhaps the lay public “has 
been satiated by a visual diet which 
emphasized quantity” above quality. 

In the Worcester exhibition one may 
see what is left after time, even a few 
years of it, goes to work on quantity. 
Grant Wood's American Gothic stands 
up very well in the clear light of the 
Worcester galleries, attesting anew to 
the legitimacy of the fame it won back 
in 1934 at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Jon Corbino’s Stampeding Bulls, lent 
by Toledo Museum, definitely marks a 
highpoint in the career of this promi- 
nent romanticist. The brute power of 
that central bull is terrific. John Steu- 
art Curry’s dramatic account of flood 
on The Mississippi (owned by the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis) is another 
picture that “wears well.’’ Similar 
graphic power of statement is felt in 
Alexandre Hogue’s Drought Stricken 
Area, another example of nature on 
the rampage. Perhaps outstanding 
among all the thousands of social-con- 
tent paintings of the thirties is Wil- 
liam Gropper’s The Senate, lent by the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Most of us remember when the jur- 
ors of the 1934 Carnegie International 
awarded first prize to Peter Blume’s 
surrealist South of Scranton (that was 
before Dali claimed 64-point type). 
Whether or not you like it, this pic- 
ture is one of the landmarks of the 
decade and should be in some museum 
collection. It is important. Another mu- 
seum piece still owned by the artist is 
Walt Kuhn’s Trio, a dynamically com- 
posed painting wherein one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest artists hit a peak. Sidney 
Laufman’s The Farm, one of the few 
important contemporary American pic- 
tures in the Metropolitan, consolidates 
the position of this ranking landscape 
painter. For sheer “paint quality” Karl 
Zerbe’s After the Rain may be com 
mended. Leon Kroll’s Seated Nude 3 
beautiful in the sensual tonality of its 
textures. In the more intellectual realm 
of abstraction, front position must be 
given Lyonel Feininger’s Dunes With 
New Moon and Stuart Davis’ essential 
ized Landscape With Drying Sail. 


Charles Burchfield’s End of Day, lent 
by the Pennsylvania Academy, is ma- 
jestic in its sweeping distances and in- 
timate in its humanity. Command 
color is one of the assets of Aaron Bol 
rod’s Black Hawk Street, Chicago. Dor 
is Rosenthal’s inherent sense of desigt 
is well demonstrated in Mexican Schoo 


[Please turn to page 19] 
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Clemens Returns 


Arter being crowned with a wreath 
of laudatory adjectives by West Coast 






iden § critics (Oct. 1 Dicest), Paul Lewis Clem- 
few | ens is back in the New York exhibition 
om. | arena, where his beautifully pigmented, 
icity | lushly textured, firmly constructed can- 
imal § vases are on view through March 21 at 
s by | the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
sort No stranger to 57th Street, Clemens 
idy.” will undoubtedly hear again the favor- 
; in | able critical comments that greeted his 
nce, | earlier New York show at the now de- 
has | funct Walker Galleries. The Durand- 
ened | Ruel display retains Clemens’ accent on 
f, by | figures. Clemens paints women and girls 
oun. | with insight, with grasp of character as 
nuch } well as with easy command of such ex- 
nate § ternals as flesh tones, shimmering sur- 
“has | faces and convincing form. Only occa- 
hich | sionally does he miss, and then, as in 
‘ his In the Studio, the fault is likely to 
arise from abundance rather than scarc- 
‘te ity—here too many areas of interest 
tity, with a resultant lack of compositional 
- > unity. 


the Anchoring the walls of the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries are three large nudes 








back (Rainy Day, Nude With Cat and Nude), 
tute the first of which was reproduced in 
lent the Oct. 1 Dicest. In each, the figure 
ks a is handled with ease, the composition is 
omi. | Well planned, the color luminous and 
r of ) Tich. In a lower, less sumptuous key is 
Stes: Ruth With Black Muff, a pert, carefully 
flood executed portrait which was previously 
City seen in a Whitney annual and was re- 
ther produced in the Dec. 1, 1940 DIGEST. An- 
‘ilar other portrait (see cover) depicts Ruth 
iting ™ Blue Hat. Colorful and smart, it is 
chen distinguished by a fresh, spring-time 
. air. Accomplished workmanship and a 
ding firm handling of form give it sufficient 
con. 4 2¢S8thetic base to preclude over-empha- 
Wil. | SiS. on fashion. 
y the Affording a change of pace is a group 
of drawings, in tone and line, which 
: echo the confident execution of the oils. 
ad There is resignation and faint sadness 
a in Expectancy, and petulant protest in 
umes} Adolescence. In both, every resource of 
Bite. the medium is exploited, the tone and 
ype *§ texture of the paper supplementing the 
| pic f massive effect of the draped garment in 
f the § the former and the fluidly accented lines 
ee of the latter. 
ist is 3 
com- | Good Neighbor Sculptor 
meer: From South America has come a 
— young Brazilian sculptor, Irene Hamar, 
5 ae who this month will hold her first Amer- 
a ican one-man show at the Acquavella 
dates § Galleries in New York. The exhibition, 
scape | which is the first one-man display of 
onal Brazilian sculpture to be held in New 
de i York, opens March 9. 
of its Miss Hamar, an accomplished deep- 
eal sea fisherman and a prize-winning ski 
t be expert, studied in Paris, then returned 
With to Brazil to evolve her own idiom of 
tial expression. She works mostly in stone, 
| carving direct. Miss Hamar is repre- 
sented in leading South American mu- 
j, lent} seums. She is here on a Government- 
oy Sponsored cultural mission. 
n 
“i Corbino for the Whitney 
~ The Whitney Museum has just pur- 





chased Jon Corbino’s drawing (with oil 
and tempera) called Laughing Angel. It 
formed part of the artist’s recent show 
at the Andre Seligmann Gallery. 
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Man With a Falcon: TITIAN 


Omaha Acquires Famous Titian Painting 


Back in 1743 the Prince de Carignan 
of Paris owned, records show, Titian’s 
The Man With a Falcon which later, in 
1777, entered the collection of the 
Prince de Conti. More recently, continu- 
ing its line of noble owners, the picture 
became a unit in the collection of the 
Earl of Carlisle, Castle Howard, Eng- 
land, and was engraved (1811) by Skel- 
ton. After subsequent exhibition in many 
museums and descriptions in authorita- 
tive volumes, the canvas has now been 
acquired by the Joslyn Memorial in 
Omaha, Nebraska, through New York’s 
Wildenstein & Company. This purchase, 
the official announcement states, is 
Joslyn’s most important to date. 


Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in their cele- 
brated work on Titian, have this to say 
about Joslyn’s new canvas: 

-“Titian never produced a finer picture 
than that which now adorns the gallery 
of Castle Howard. Cornaro stands as 
large as life at a window, and his frame 
is seen to the hips. On his gloved left 
hand a falcon without a hood is resting, 
of which he is grasping the breast. He 
looks at the bird, which is still chained 
to his finger, as if preparing to fly it; a 
sword hangs to his waist. . . . There 
is no sign of a touch in this beautiful 
work, which is modelled with all the 
richness of tone and smoothness of sur- 
face which distinguish polished flesh. 
The attitude is natural, the complexion 
is warm and embrowned by sun; and 
every part is blended with the utmost 
finish.” 

The British Institute exhibited The 


Man With a Falcon in 1818, and again 
in 1844. In 1909 the Kaiser-Friederich 
Museum in Berlin showed it. The can- 
vas was also included in the old master 
display at the 1939-40 New York World’s 
Fair. 


Horses at Herron 


A theme that has been developed in 
more than one exhibition, “The Horse 
in Art,” is again serving as the string 
that ties a group of otherwise unrelated 
exhibits into a unified show—this time 
in Indianapolis where, through March, 
the Herron Museum is presenting an 
aesthetic horseshow. The exhibition, 
staying always within its subject-matter 
field, ranges over a surprising expanse 
of art history and adds up to a show of 
unusual interest. 

Earliest entry is a. bronze horse of 
Greek authorship dating from the 7th 
century B.C. and loaned by Herbert 
Haseltine, noted contemporary sculptor 
of animals, two of whose own works, 
Percheron Stallion: Rhum and Field 
Marshall V, are also on view. 


Our Battles and Symbols 


Most timely in theme is the exhibi- 
tion entitled “Battles and Symbols of 
the U. S. A.” which will open at the 
Downtown Gallery, New York, on March 
3. About 50 paintings and sculptures 
produced in the 18th and 19th centuries 
by American Folk Art artists have been 
chosen by Edith Halpert to illustrate 
this theme. A detailed account will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 





Critics Discuss the Show: L. to R.—Elaine 
St. Maur, Buckley McGurrin, Arthur Millier 


Santa Barbara Opens New McCormick Wing 


THE SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM, one of 
the youngest in the country, is also one 
of the fastest growing. Opened last 
June, it has already added new space, 
the Stanley McCormick wing, named in 
honor of its donor. 

To mark this new step, Director Don- 
ald J. Bear and Mrs. McCormick, wife 
of the donor, selected a major exhibi- 
tion of French canvases, which will re- 
main on view through March. Neither 
an historical survey nor a summing up 
of a period, the exhibition rather, says 
Director Bear, “calls attention to the 
lyrical and romantic phases of the paint- 
ing of the period, which drew upon the 
poetic, atmospheric and picturesque side 
of nature.” 

There are autumnal tones in land- 
scapes by Theodore Rousseau and Corot 
and forthright experimentation in Cé- 
zanne’s La Sieste (loaned by Wilden- 
stein Galleries) and Segonzac’s Still 
Life, “which is startling in its varia- 
tions of changing, richly crushed scar- 
lets.” Wright Ludington of Santa Bar- 
bara owns the Segonzac, and also De- 
rain’s Pumpkins, which Bear describes 





Pumpkins: Deratn. Lent by Wright Ludington 


as “easily the ‘old master’ of the gal- 
lery, showing a fine 20th century read- 
ing of the 17th century Spanish and 
Dutch, but retaining the straightfor- 
ward vigor of a newer era in painting.” 

The Impressionists are most numer- 
ously represented, and of them, Monet 
receives the fullest review. Represented 
are examples of his Thames Bridge ser- 
ies (from the McCormick Collection), 
Waterlilies and Haystack at Sunset near 
Giverny, the latter owned by the Boston 
Museum, the former by the Denver Mu- 
seum. Predecessors of the Impression- 
ists include Manet, represented by Chi- 
cago’s The Lange Boy; Boudin, by Bos- 
ton’s Beach near Villerville, 1864, and 
Courbet, by Chicago’s Beach in Brittany. 

Bridging the gap between the Impres- 
sionists and the work of such later men 
as Van Gogh and Gauguin is an out- 
standing Degas, Ballet Scene (loaned by 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hammond of San- 
ta Barbara) which is widely known, 
having been included in the retrospec- 
tive exhibition accorded Degas in Paris 
a few years ago. 

By Forain there is the Denver-owned 





In the Wings at the Opera; by the rare. 
ly-seen Swiss master Ferdinand Hodler, 
a starkly powerful Stockhorn Moun. 
tains in Winter (owned by Chicago In. 
stitute); by Alfred Stevens, Woman 
with Bird, from the Robert Woods Bliss 
Collection; from the McCormick College. 
tion two Manets and a landscape 
d’Espagnat, and from the Buell Ham. 
met Collection,, an impressionist land. 
scape by Guillaumin. 

The exhibition rated one of Arthur 
Millier’s “Thrill of the Week” columns 
in the Los Angeles Times. The Time 
critic selected as “climaxes of the show” 
the Degas Ballet Scene and Derain’s 
Pumpkins. “This exhibition,” he con- 
cluded, “reminds us, as American paint- 
ers thrash their way toward a distinc. 
tively national school of art, that the 
elusive element of ‘taste’ held French 
painting on a high plane throughout 
the war of the ‘isms’ of the last 100 
years.” 


Historic Room for Cleveland 


Director William M. Milliken of the 
Cleveland Museum announces the gift of 
a room from the 18th century Paris 
house of Abbe Joseph-Marie Terray, con- 
troller of finances to Louis XV, presented 
by Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers of New 
York. The room, to be opened to the 
public around April 1, is to be a memorial 
to the donor’s father, the late William 
J. Rainey, Cleveland industrialist. 

Designer of the room was Jean Simeon 
Rousseau de la Rottiere, who worked 
with Jacques Ange Gabriel, architect of 
Paris’ Hotel Crillon and Marie Antoin- 
ette’s Petit Trianon at Versailles. The 
designer’s best known work is the bou- 
doir of Mme. Serilly now in London's 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
















Virginia Biennial Opens 
The Third Virginia Biennial, one of 
the country’s most important na- 
tional shows, will open at the Vir- 
ginia Museum in Richmond on March 
3. On view will be 225 paintings, 111 
of them invited by Director Thomas 
C. Colt, Jr., and 114 selected by jury 
from 1,526 entries. The jury, nomi- 
nated by the editor of THE ART 
DIGEST, was composed of Henry Matt- 
son (chairman), Francis Chapin, 
Lamar Dodd, Jerry Farnsworth and 
Fletcher Martin. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the show will appear in the 
March 15 DIGEST. 

There are no prizes at the Virginia 
Biennials; in their stead the jury 
recommends ten exhibits for purchase 
consideration by the Museum. Here 
are the ten recommended by the 1942 
jury: Young Girl by Theodore Polos, 
The Storm by Karl Zerbe, Window 
Shopping by Raphael Soyer, New Or- 
leans Landscape by Briggs Dyer, 
Shanah by Philip Guston, Torso With 
Green Ear Rings (once called Young 
Model on cover of Nov. 1 ArT DIGEST) 
by Bernard Karfiol, The Alarm Clock 
by Sygmunt Menkes, The Revival by 
Adams W. Garrett, Brickyards Along 
the Hudson River by Judson Smith, 
and Old Houses and Elm Trees by 
Charles Burchfield. The Polos and 
Zerbe paintings were additionally 
honored by being awarded the John 
Barton Payne Medals. 
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Illinois to Honor 
lowa’s Grant Wood 


Ir 1s peculiarly apt that the first 
memorial show for Grant Wood should 
be held in Chicago, where he was a stu- 
dent at the School of the Art Institute 
and where he first won national fame 
with his American Gothic. Next fall, 
as part of its 53rd American Annual, 
the Art Institute of Chicago will feature 
a large retrospective exhibition of the 
works of Grant Wood (Oct. 29 to Jan. 
3), beginning with his early struggling 
days in Iowa and carrying through to 
those last paintings which sometimes 
sold for as high as $10,000. 

Approximately 35 paintings will be 
included, which, when one considers the 
slowness of Wood’s production, will come 
close to blanketing his career. Besides 
American Gothic, which won the Harris 
Bronze Medal at the 1930 American 
Annual and is now owned by the Insti- 
tute, the show will contain such famous 
canvases as Daughters of the Revolution 
(owned by Edward G. Robinson), The 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, Dinner 
for Threshers (mural sketch), Birth- 
place of Herbert Hoover, and the not- 
so-successful Parson Weems’ Fable. 
Capping the retrospective will be sev- 
eral new paintings never before publicly 
shown. 

Commenting on the exhibition, Direc- 
tor Danie] Catton Rich said: “American 
art has suffered a tremendous loss with 
the death of Grant Wood, whose paint- 
ings were representative of one of the 
main tendencies in the decade of the 
"thirties. His early death has cut short 
a career which was on the way to pro- 
duce further important works. It is 
most fitting that this retrospective ex- 
hibition should be held at the Art Insti- 
tute, a museum he loved and where he 
went to school.” 


Millier Evaluates Wood 


The following tribute to the late 
Grant Wood came from the typewriter 
of Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times: 

“Although the stocky little redheaded 
Iowan with the Quaker drawl had a life 
story that made good telling and was 
often told, it was not his story that 
touched Americans. It was his work. A 
mere handful of pictures (he worked 
slowly and searchingly) skyrocketed 
Wood to something better than fame 
and harder to win—to appreciation. 


“Not just appreciation in ‘art circles.’ 
But appreciation by young and old, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned; ap- 
preciation by the people themselves. His 
paintings spoke a language they loved 
and understood. ‘Art circles’ actually 
ran him down in recent years, libeling 
his patiently constructive style as ‘pho- 
tographic’ and ‘thin, missing the one 
dimension that counts in art—the fourth 
dimension—the depth of the artist him- 
self. The people felt that depth. They 
liked the humorous shrewdness with 
Which he delineated character. They 
Shared his tenacious love of familiar 
things. 

“Few paintings of Grant Wood's day 
have So good a chance of long and af- 
fectionate posterity.” 
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Venus Consoling Love: BoucHER (1703-1770) 


Chester Dale Enriches the Nation’s Gallery 


LIKE a powerful magnet, the National 
Gallery in Washington continues to 
attract the choicest possessions of col- 
lectors, serving thus to transform rare 
paintings and sculptures from private 
to (in effect) public property. 

Chester Dale, associate vice-president 
of the Gallery, has just added sub- 
stantially to the gifts and loans that he 
has previously made to this museum. 
Dale’s newest benefaction is in the form 
of a loan to the Gallery of some of the 
finest examples of American painting 
in his collection and a group of out- 
standing French 19th century paintings 
which will completely fill three large 
galleries. This is in addition to the two 
galleries of French paintings compris- 
ing the initial Chester Dale loan. These 
latest loans will be enumerated when 
they are later put on exhibition. 

To go on immediate exhibition are 
other new Dale loans—canvases by El 
Greco (a dramatic St. Jerome), Boucher 
(an elegantly voluptuous Venus Consol- 
ing Love), Zurbaran, Rubens, Tintoretto, 
Drouais and Chardin. 


Concurrent with this announcement 
is the Gallery’s statement that it will 
shortly open an exhibition of the,French 
paintings that M. René Huyghe,’curator 
of paintings at the Louvre, assembled 
from official French sources and sent to 
South America. (This is the show that 
was later seen at the De Young Mem- 
orial, the Metropolitan, the Chicago In- 


stitute and other U. S. museums.) These 
canvases, the notice concludes, “when 
seen at the National Gallery with the 
paintings from the Chester Dale Collec- 
tion and the Whittemore Collection, 
now on view, will illustrate in a unique 
way the most brilliant period of French 
painting.” 


Against the Axis 


America’s magazine cartoonists have 
leveled their acidy pens at the enemy. 
German and Jap alike hung impaled on 
their sharp weapons during February, 
when 116 entries in a “Cartoons Against 
the Axis” exhibition were on view in 
the galleries of the Art Students League 
in New York. Co-sponsors of the com- 
petition and exhibition were the Ameri- 
can Society of Magazine Cartoonists and 
the New York Defense Savings Staff of 
the Treasury Department. Double edged 
purpose of the show: to stimulate the 
sale of defense bonds and to emphasize 
the value of cartoons‘as propaganda. 

Top prize, a $100 defense bond, went 
to Garrett Price for his drawing of a 
mule kicking’ the Axis over the horizon 
and captioned “Defense bonds and 
stamps ain’t hay, but they feed that 
Army mule.’* Second prize, a $75 bond, 
went to William Gropper; third prize, 
a $50 bond, went to Al Ross. Winners 
of $25 bonds were Charles Pearson, 
Daniel Alain, Saul Steinberg, Gardner 
Rea and Charles Addams. 
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Tor Lert—Christmas Tree by John Koch. Top CENTER—The Model by Isaac Soyer. Top Ricght—Museum Visitor by Lawrené 
Beall Smith. MippLe Lert—Young Student by Lucille Blanch. MIppLE CENTER—Andromeda by Ann Brockman. MIDDLE RIGHT 
David D. Savage by David Loring Swasey. Lower Lert—Seated Nude by Saul Schary. Lower CENTER—Hypochondriac ¢ 


Jacob Getlar Smith. Lower RicHt—-The Parade by Russell Cowles. 
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allas Surveys 
Figure Painting 


RicHarp Foster Howarp, alert young 

sector of the Dallas Art Museum, has 

wht together one of the most com- 

msive and select collections of 

an figure paintings in recent 

s. In the exhibition, which con- 

s through to March 28, less em- 

sis has been placed on “big names” 

m on the canvases themselves, which 

rise some of the best examples to 

out of the artists’ studios. (Nine 

of the exhibits are reproduced on the 
S ing page.) 

" The purpose of the Dallas show is 

acquaint Southwestern artists with 

‘what is being done with the figure in 

“American painting. Most Texas paint- 

ers have concentrated on landscape, 

‘and Director Howard feels that the 

same skill and sensitivity found in their 

landscapes should be turned to the 

equally important field of figure paint- 

ing. 


Two main factors stand out in the 
Dallas collection—a certain, increas- 
ingly present, quality of imaginative 
feeling and the good old American 
sense of humor. Americans have an 
“amusing slant on things, even when it 
comes to their women, and instead of 
Deing glorified, the female of the spe- 
‘ties is more often portrayed with blunt 
truth and awkwardly feminine gestures. 
“Take, for example, Isaac Soyer’s Model 
“struggling into a pink chemise, Jacob 
“Getlar Smith’s Hypochondriac or Rus- 
‘ell Cowles’ The Parade. Other provo- 
“tative exhibits: Doris Rosenthal’s Be- 
i “tween Two Screens, Randall Davey’s 
i) Model Sleeping, Furman Finck’s I’ve 
Nothing to Wear, and Saul Schary’s 
Mompish Seated Nude. 

i ©6C A: few of the other notable exhibits 

§ are Reclining Figure by Gladys Rock- 
More Davis, Sentimental Ideas by Alex- 
“ander Brook, Andromeda by Ann Brock- 
‘man, Christmas Tree by John Koch, 
The Green Sofa by Anne Goldthwaite, 
Two Figures by Leon Kroll, At the Win- 
dow by Robert Phillip, Self Portrait by 
‘Henry Varnum Poor, Enrica by Jerry 
2 sworth and Portrait of Bob by 

gi Lucioni. 

Director Howard explains: “We are 
trying to emphasize story telling, 
al significance, any particular scene, 

or theory of art, but merely to 
sent the very best, both academic 

‘and modern, of what is being done in 

his strictly limited field. Naturally, 

this has made a tendency to include a 

comparatively large number of nudes, 
although the painting of the nude it- 

self was not particularly included in 

/yMie purpose of the show. Most of these 

/fanvases have an underlying serious- 
honesty, and above all, artistic 

lality which makes us think again 

mat emerging out of the great mass 

/)ef painting, the multitudes of canvases 

/)Rooding America today, we may yet be 

yen the verge of that long hoped for 

and rather highly advertised American 

Renaissance.” 

- Life Magazine on March 7 will re- 
Produce six of the Dallas figure paint- 
ings in full color and carry a story on 
the museum. After closing in Dallas, 
the exhibition will go to Fort Worth. 
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Slade’s Store in the Great Smokies: 


HARRISON CADY 


Salmagundians Hold Annual Exhibition 


ARTIST MEMBERS of New York’s Sal- 
magundi Club are, until March 6, dis- 
playing the canvases that comprise their 
annual oil exhibition. 

Harrison Cady topped the prizewin- 
ners with his Slade’s Store in the Great 
Smokies, which took the $500 Shaw 
Purchase award; following was An- 
drew T. Schwartz, whose New England 
Village took the $100 Carrington Me- 
morial Prize. 

Heading the list of lay-members’ 
prizes is Junius Allen. His Waterfront 
was allotted the $500 award in this cate- 
gory. Next in order were Keith Shaw 
Williams with Portrait of Gordon Grant 
($200 prize) and Aldro T. Hibbard with 
Lifting Clouds ($100 award). 

Through the show, wrote Carlyle Bur- 
rows in the New York Herald Tribune, 
“is an air of calm, backed by careful 
and spirited painting . . . No artist has 


Richard Foster Howard, Director 
of the Dallas Art Museum 


gone on a wild spree of self-exploita- 
tion, and nearly all the landscapes, fig- 
ures and still-life subjects are pleas- 
antly conventional . . . No blanket char- 
acterization quite does justice to the 
nuggets which crop out here and there 
with something of special interest to 
show for the artists who painted them.” 

Selected for special mention by Bur- 
rows were J. Scott Williams’ Summer 
Harmony, George Reccia’s Piéta, Chaun- 
cey Ryder’s Belvedere Mountain, Floyd 
Gahman’s Across the Valley, Joseph 
Barber’s Winter Silence, H. L. Hilde- 
brandt’s Breakfast, Raymond Neilson’s 
Portrait of Hayley Lever and Herbert 
M. Stoops’ Nude. “The closest anyone 
comes to outright imaginative paint- 
ing,” concluded Burrows, is Charles C. 
Curran, whose Deep Sea Fantasy takes 
inspiration from nothing more contem- 
porary than tepid mermaids disporting 
in a submarine garden.” 


Gericault to Sargent 


In a compact, bright little exhibition, 
the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries of New 
York are tracing 19th century watercol- 
or painting from Gericault to Sargent. 
Like the exhibition, the exhibits them- 
selves are mostly small, but they bear 
important names—and not without hon- 
or. They remain through March 21. 

Starting off is Gericault with a horse 
subject, followed by a colorful Arab by 
Delacroix; a gay, lively Parade by Con- 
stantin Guys, and a characterful satire, 
Lawyer and Client by Daumier. There 
are sketchy and luminous beach scenes 
by Jongkind and Boudin, a pale land- 
scape by Pissarro and a clean and firm 
Winslow Homer, The Fallen Tree. 

Contrasts abound, as between Cé- 
zanne’s blue-green Fountain and Eakins’ 
solid, two-tone symphony, The White 
Dress; and between Sargent’s bright 
and deft Venetian Canal Scene and 
Prendergast’s colorfully patterned Mont- 
parnasse. 
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Climax: ELMER PLUMMER 


Los Angeles Bumps Bump Dancer Out of Show 


WHEN the California Watercolor So- 
ciety’s 21st annual exhibition moved 
from San Francisco into the Los Angeles 
Museum, it set off a critical schism, and 
charges of censorship. Arthur Millier 
of the Times and Herman Reuter of the 
Hollywood Citizen-News viewed the 
show, took opposite stands at their type- 
writers. The exhibition looked different 
from where they sat. 

Said Reuter: “By and large, the per- 
formers seem content to browse in 
routine meadows. This prompts me to 
let out my customary holler against 
mannered, fashionable, originality-at- 
any-cost painting. Most of the stuff 
suggests that if the executants’ lives 
depended on their ability to make a 
workmanlike pencil drawing, there 
would be a lot of dead watercolorists.” 

Said Millier: the best large 
watercolor show ever offered here .. . 
There’s not a complete dud among all 
the 100 California and 16 out-of-State 
aquarelles.” 

Both critics, however, joined hands in 
agreeing that Phil Dike’s High Tide, 
Newport is just about tops. Of the 
prize winning exhibits (named and re- 
ported in the Dec. 15 Dicest), Millier 
cheered only for Rex Brandt’s Evening 
Calm, Balboa. Reuter named also James 
A. Lawrence’s Texas Street, Memphis. 

The censorship charge came from 
Reuter, who said Elmer Plummer’s The 
Climax, reproduced above, was “mys- 
teriously censored . . . tactfully secluded 
from the public eye,” (Specifically, it 
was not hung. Artists viewed it in the 
back room). This seemed strange, be- 
cause San Franciscoans had not acted so 
provincially toward it. About the Plum- 
mer, Reuter wrote: “It depicts a lady 
of burlesque [known in the trade as a 
bump dancer] in an itty bitty garment 
and in an alleged terpsichorean attitude 
familiar to patrons of these soirees; it 
is clever pictorial reporting. More, it 
is kinetic. It takes hold of a moment 
simply and in workmanlike manner.” 

The show’s original jury (which in- 
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cluded Director Roland J. McKinney of 
the Los Angeles Museum) accepted the 
disputed picture, which made it an 
official unit of the exhibition. 

“T realize,” wrote Plummer in giving 
the Dicest his side of the debate, “that 
the picture is controversial because of 
its burlesque subject-matter, but due to 
the fact that the gal has more on than 
the law requires and that Reginald 
Marsh, Riggs and Cadmus, not to men- 
tion Lautrec and Hogarth, have done 
similar stuff even more potent, it never 
occurred to me that I would have any 
trouble, especially after the picture had 
been accepted by the jury ... I’m not 
just trying to air a personal beef... 
It is a fine thing when a guy paints his 
pants off and then gets a ‘peep show’ 
display of something that was chosen 
for a public exhibition.” 

Earl] Stendahl, Los Angeles art dealer, 
saw Climax in the back room and im- 
mediately bought it. 

To get back to the critics, Millier, 
who wasn’t much stirred by the censor- 
ship issue, picked the following exhibi- 
tors for inclusion in his “top choices” 
column: Howard Cook, Iris Godwim, 
Tom Craig, Millard Sheets, Marion Cur- 
tis, Arthur K. Healy, Anders Aldrin, 
Earl V. Murphy, Lee Blair, William 
Fausett, Lynette Arouni, Etienne Ret 
and Lew Davis. 

The show remains in Los Angeles 
through March 8. 


She Also Sold “‘Art’’ 

According to Picture and Gift Journal, 
Mrs. Amelia Mildred Carr, self-styled 
religious leader who recently pleaded 
guilty in Newark to having carried on a 
swindle racket that netted her thou- 
sands of dollars, was once an “art” 
dealer. She at one time conducted the 


Ocean Grove Art Gallery located in the: 


Methodist Camp Meeting town of Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. Her gallery special- 
ized in oriental rugs, bric-a-brac, and 
other tidbits that catch the bargain- 
hunting eye of the summer resorter. 


Kosa Nude Honored 


UNLIKE Elmer Plummer’s burlesque 
lady who met with censorship, the be. 
low reproduced nude study by Emil J, 
Kosa, Jr., was received with both honor 
and appreciation in Los Angeles. Ep. 
titled merely A Study, this handsomely 
realized canvas by one of California’s 
rapidly ‘“‘coming”’ artists, was awarded 
the 1941 Award of Honor by the Foun. 
dation of Western Art. This is the 
Foundation’s only annual award and is 
given to the artist the organization con- 
siders has made the greatest progress 
during the year. The judgment of the 
directors was supported by visitors to 
the Foundation’s ninth annual “Trends 
in Southern California Art” exhibition, 
in which the Kosa hung last month, 
Popular voting accorded it first place, 
with Sueo Serisawa’s Autumn Still Life 
second and Paul Lewis Clemens’ Nude 
third. 


Murals for Fish 


The New York Zoological Park, known 
more generally as the Bronx Zoo (that 
maligned Borough’s main claim to 
fame), has recently installed the 2,500 
fish that were transferred there from 
New York’s old aquarium in the Bat- 
tery. What makes this art news? Mu- 
rals. 

The walls of the aquarium were 
brilliantly painted by Walter Addison 
and Mrs. Helen Damrosch TeeVan to 
give the fish a setting resembling their 
natural habitats. Thirty tanks are set 
in these murals, some of them having 
the appearance of eyes and fins of huge 
painted fish. In others, vividly colored 
South American fish swim beneath a 
painted jungle river. 

The installation, says Fairfield Os- 
born, president of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, is experimental and will 
be used as a guide in the design, decora- 
tion and construction of a later aquar- 
ium. Artists TeeVan and Addison have 
set an excellent pace. Their murals 
demonstrate conclusively how artists 
can be intelligently used to dramatize 
and intensify the public’s interest in 
such civic enterprizes as Zoos. 


A Study: Emit J. Kosa, Jr. Given 
Foundation of Western Art’s 1941 
Award of Honor. See Story above 
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Six American Trends 





“THE PURPOSE of this exhibition is to 
underline and illustrate in a necessarily 
arbitrary manner what appear today to 
be the six major trends of American 
painting.” 

Thus did Perry T. Rathbone, director 
of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
state the raison d’étre of that institu- 
tion’s 36th annual exhibition, “Trends 
in American Painting of Today.” 


The show, strictly hand-picked, 
dropped 42 American artists into slots 
marked Realism, Romanticism, Expres- 
sionism, Fantasy & Surrealism, Abstrac- 
tion and Primitivism. The action was 
neither blind nor final, for in his de- 
scription of the show, Director Rath- 
bone enumerated some of the limita- 
tions imposed by the show’s special pur- 
pose (some artists fall into more than 
one of the six categories, the categories 
themselves could be further subdivided, 
there are today insipient trends falling 
beyond the present boundaries). 

In the realists’ column Rathbone put 
Isabel Bishop, Charles Burchfield, Ed- 
ward Hopper, Peter Hurd, Walt Kuhn, 
Reginald Marsh, Charles Sheeler, Eu- 
gene Speicher and Harold Weston—be- 
cause they “paint what the eye sees, or 
chooses to see, without permitting the 
distortion of forms or color for reasons 
of design or emotional effect.” 

The romanticists, who interpret life 
subjectively and who employ imagina- 
tion and sentiment in a major way, were 
represented by Julien Binford, John Car- 
roll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Fletcher Martin, 
Henry E. Mattson, John McCrady and 
Franklin C. Watkins. Next came the 
expressionists, whose aim is to “height- 
en and galvanize the experiences of 
life.” Bold distortion, arbitrary use of 
color, strong design and vigorous, im- 
pulsive brush work are peculiarly ex- 
pressionistic characteristics. Listed here 
were Vincent R. Campanella, Joseph de 
Martini, Marsden Hartley, Karl Knaths, 
Jack Levine, John Marin and Max 
Weber. 

More personal than the expressionists 
are the artists whose work fits under 
the classification of fantasy and sur- 
realism—here the imagination and in- 
dividuality of the painter reign su- 
preme. Exemplifying this segment of 
America’s current production were ex- 
hibits by Darrel Austin, Peter Blume, 
Oronzo Gasparo, Lee Gatch, O. Louis 
Guglielmi, James M. Guy, Loren Mac- 
Iver and Walter Quirt. 

Off on another tack are the abstrac- 
tionists, who reduce nature to extreme 
Simplifications of form or who work in 
pure design: Francis Criss, Stuart Dav- 
is, Arthur G. Dove, Arshile Gorky, Bal- 
Comb Greene, Karl Knaths (who was 
included also in the expressionist group), 
and Ralph Rosenborg. Then came the 
primitives, men who see and paint na- 
ture with an untrained eye: Emile 
Branchard, Arnold Friedman, John 
Kane, Fred Papsdorf and Dr. Marion 

chon. 

To round out his picture of what's 
happening in American art, Director 
Rathbone added to his “Trends” show 
asection made up of ten emigrés, Euro- 
Pean artists who have come to these 

s and who will therefore “leave 
impress upon our artistic culture”: 
Eugene Berman, Marc Chagall, Max 
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Garden of Eden Without Eve: Erastus SALISBURY FIELD (1805-1900) 





New Names Among “Somebody's Ancestors” 


NINETEENTH CENTURY painters who 
worked in western Massachusetts are 
currently being honored in their home 
province. The Springfield Museum is 
probing, like many another American 
institution, the artistic background of 
the country and its own immediate lo- 
cality—and in so doing is helping to un- 
cover rich veins of unexploited materi- 
al. In its present show, “Sémebody’s 
Ancestors,” the museum, besides assem- 
bling a notable group of 19th century 
portraits, brought to the fore three 
painters who had never before received 
the dignified attention of a museum. 

Most interesting of this new-found 
trio is Erastus Salisbury Field (1805- 
1900), who is represented by 26 canvases, 
among them a precisely executed Por- 
trait of Mrs. Pearce of Hadley, loaned 
by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., and the 
strangely imaginative Garden of Eden 
Without Eve, reproduced above. Of the 
latter canvas, Elizabeth McCausland of 
the Springfield Republican wrote: This 
extraordinary work “is on a par with 


Ernst, Lyonel Feininger, William Hay- 
ter, Fernand Léger, André Masson, Yves 
Tanguy and Karl Zerbe. 

An “inescapable truth” revealed by 
the show: Contemporary art’s “per- 
sistent and amazing diversity, a diver- 
sity that pertains to the elements of 
style, content and intention.” This di- 
versity, Rathbone points out, is with- 
out parallel in art history—and for a 
sound reason, largely the “lack of a 
common philosophy, a force which in 
past ages has alike motivated the art- 
ist and provided the layman with the 
means of understanding him.” Contrib- 
uting also is the contemporary artist’s 
lack of an integral niche in the econo- 
mies of contemporary life. His product 
is a luxury, “there is no stable and well 
defined class of society upon which 
he may depend for support ... He is 
a free lance, privileged to express him- 
self as his artistic impulses dictate. Ac- 
cordingly, the art of our time has be- 
come increasingly subjective and per- 
sonal...” 


the extraordinary work of the French 
19th century genius Rousseau. There 
can, of course, be no influence one from 
the other, but there is a strong simi- 
larity, or perhaps, better, a strong spiri- 
tual affinity between these two ‘primi- 
tive’ painters.” 

Field, who went often to mythology 
and to the Bible for subject-matter, al- 
so painted a series based on the plagues 
of Egypt; only one, The Death of the 
First Born, was available for the ex- 
hibition. Here, wrote the Republican 
critic of this work, “the architecture 
used by Field transcends the wildest 
dreams of any Hollywood scenic design- 
er. Nevertheless, sufficient Egyptian mo- 
tifs have been used by the artist to un- 
questionably locate the scene as the 
main street of perhaps a Luxor or a 
Karnak.” 

Field is said at one time to have 
studied with Samuel F. B. Morse, but, 
continued Miss McCausland, “this art- 
ist at no time indicates in his work .. . 
any outside influence. We have here a 
vigorous personality of the limner va- 
riety whose precise and straightforward 
style places him at the top of ‘folk-art’ 
painting.” 

“Clear, brilliant tones,” and “naive 
charm,” are some of the attributes that 
set him apart. “In his painting we can 
find a clear insight into the type of 
thought prevalent in the country dis- 
tricts of the 19th century,” concluded 
Miss McCausland. 

Completing with Erastus Field, the 
trio of the show’s discoveries, are Au- 
gustus Fuller, a half-brother of the 
better-known George Fuller, described 
as being a folk-art painter “of great 
precision and charm,” and Nathan Ne- 
gus, “an artist of the utmost sensitiv- 
ity, although not strictly in the folk- 
art tradition since he inherited certain 
mannerisms from Gilbert Stuart via his 
teacher, J. R. Penniman.” 

Other artists represented in Spring- 
field‘s “‘“Somebody’s Ancestors’ show (it 
runs through March 8) are J. Atwood, 
Ruth H. Bascom and Joseph Goodhue 
Chandler. 


’ 
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Suburban Station: Roy HILTON 


Pittsburgh Artists Hold Non-Controversial Annual at Carnegie 


PITTSBURGH’s famous Carnegie Insti- 
tute is host, until March 12, to the As- 
sociated Artists of Pittsburgh, who are 
staging their 32nd annual exhibition. 
The show is big and varied, comprising 
259 oils, 68 watercolors, 25 black and 
whites, 61 sculptures, and large displays 
of bookbinding, ceramics, jewelry, met- 
alcraft objects, carvings, textiles and 
other craft work. 

The affair, wrote Jeanette Jena in 
the Post-Gazette, “is a mild show, a 
non-controversial show, a show which 
is easy to look at—but whether it adds 
much to the visual excitement of Pitts- 
burgh audiences is open to question.” 

Jurors for paintings, drawings and 
prints were Niles Spencer, Hobson Pitt- 
man and Francis Speight; for sculpture, 
Sidney Waugh, and for crafts, Mary 
Kimball Ward. 

Heading the long list of prizewinners 
is L. W. Blanchard, whose two paint- 
ings, In Colorado and Lake Erie Shore 
took the $250 Carnegie prize. The lat- 
ter canvas, reproduced above at the 
right, is strikingly designed, firmly 
painted, but it didn’t please Critic Jena, 
who said of it: “Here is John Kane 
without the naivete, painting on glass 
without the Victorian charm—a static 
world, but none of that inner quiet 
which justifies the primitive approach.” 

Next comes young Frank A. Trapp 
(20) with Give Us This Day, a poignant 
picture of a shabby house front against 
which hangs a glistening funeral wreath. 
A canvas which captures “the sudden 
thrust of death,” it was awarded the 
$100 Association prize. Second Asso- 
ciation prize ($50) went to Joseph R. 
Frola’s The Doctor and third ($25, for 
an abstract canvas) to Russell G. 
Twiggs’ Battle of the Plains. 

Roy Hilton took the $50 Walter Me- 
morial prize with his cleanly designed, 
expertly painted Suburban Station, in 
which, according to Miss Jena, Hilton 
has “assimilated the poured-in-the-mold 
feeling of our modern buildings, and 
caught their spirit as well as their vis- 
ual aspect.” John A. Fraser won the 
$50 Smith Memorial prize with his com- 
pact Telegraph Hill. This artist, wrote 
the Post-Gazette critic, “has an affinity 
for mountains, a remembrance of their 
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geological past which makes them heave 
and thrust with power.” 

The $75 Rosenbloom prize for the best 
watercolor went to Irene von Horvath’s 
In the Rain, and the Garden Club’s $50 
prize to Carolin McCreary’s Textures. 
The Association’s top black and white 
award went to Sidney Simon’s The 
Three Graces, and the Pittsburgh School 
of Design’s alumnae prize to C. Sue 
Fuller’s Sonnenschein Umbrella Com- 
pany. 

In sculpture, the top honor went to 


Lake Erie Shore: L. W. BLANCHARD 


Peter J. Lupori for Helot, while the So- 
ciety of Sculptors’ prize went to Doro- 
thy Riester for Circus Horse. The spe- 
cial garden scupture prize was taken by 
George M. Koren with Three Rivers and 
the Craig Memorial prize went _to Rv- 
dolf Mafko for a group of figures carved 
from pine. 

Craft prizes were taken by Thomas 
W. Patterson, Wesley Mills, Florence 
Fishbein, Edgar Trapp, Agnes Bittaker, 
Arthur Pulos, Harold Brennan and Wal- 
ter Weaver. 


Boston Reviews Expressionism in America 


EACH YEAR the school of the Boston 
Museum assembles an exhibition that 
highlights special segments of Ameri- 
ca’s current art production. Last year 
middle-of-the-road contemporaries were 
shown, next year it will be conserva- 
tives; currently (to March 16) it is the 
Expressionists who have their inning. 

Planned by the school’s director, Rus- 
sell T. Smith, this year’s show was se- 
lected by Karl Zerbe, Boston’s instruc- 
tor in painting. While remaining within 
the specific limitations expressed in the 
show’s title, Zerbe escaped monotony 
by judiciously selecting artists who work 
with individuality. They range from ab- 
stractionist Stuart Davis to George 
Grosz. Together the exhibitors consti- 
tute a microcosmic reconstruction of 
Expressionism in contemporary Ameri- 
can painting. 

While Davis holds down the most 
abstract corner, Lyonel Feininger moves 
a shade toward the semi-representa- 
tional. The pristine clarity of his con- 
struction is brilliantly attested by four 
exhibits, including Village Church and 
Brigantine off the Coast. Still further 
toward the representational (while still 
retaining an abstract approach) is Niles 
Spencer, also with four canvases. 

In sharp contrast are the three works 
by William Gropper, an artist, says 
the museum, “whose dramatic, vigorous, 
but ‘sometimes too facile attacks on 
war and social injustice have made 
him a bone of contention among art crit- 
ics.” The sensitive, strangely charged 
work of Franklin D. Watkins strikes 
yet another note, through the medium 


of five canvases including Negro Spir- 
itual and Death in the Orchard. Bos- 
tonian Jack Levine’s fiery color and 
emotional intensity fill in the chord 
with three exhibits, one of them, Dra- 
matis Personae, never before shown. 
There is similar intensity, but more 
technical restraint in the richly colored, 
freely stroked canvases of Polish-born, 
Paris-trained Zygmunt Menkes, and the 
deeply meaningful studies of Jewish 
characters by Max Weber. 

Closest to straight representation is 
George Grosz, whose three exhibits are 
from his later American period, when 
preoccupation with more conventional 
artistic problems replaces his satire. 


Kohn Series to Continue 


For the past eight years the New York 
jewelry firm of Theodore A. Kohn & 
Son has, during the summer months, 
turned its walls over (without charge) 
to artists who have not yet achieved @ 
wide reputation. This year, from May 
to October, the firm will continue its 
splendid, public spirited policy. 

Caroline Kohn Keck, who selects the 
five artists exhibited each summer, al- 
nounces that the 1942 group will be 
selected between March 9 and the 13th 
“The purpose of these exhibitions,” 
states Mrs. Keck, “is to help the artist 
get his work before the public and galt 
where possible, the advantage of a Con 
nection with a real art gallery.” Artists 
wishing to submit work should tele 
phone BRyant 9-3883 for an appoint 
ment during March 9-13. 
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1 Steadfast O’Keeffe 


Georcia O’KEEFFE went to New Jersey 
for a weekend and came back, not with 
an impression of the neat patch-work 
fields or the immaculate dairy barns of 
the Garden State, but of two old tomb- 
stones, one pearly white and the other 
pearly pink. At Miss O’Keeffe’s exhibi- 
tion of 1941 canvases at An American 
Place, New York, until March 17, these 
two strangely alive canvases are be- 
witching in their poetic conception and 
their effortless creation. More striking 
of the two is the reproduced From a 
New Jersey Week-End, No. 1. 

The critics gave the O’Keeffe exhibi- 
tion large space, all of them recording 
favorable impressions and most of them 
praising her for sticking to her estab- 
lished style. 

“Georgia O’Keeffe’s color is always 
pure and lovely,” commented Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the New York Herald Tribune. 
“Her drawing is what it has long been, 
very exact, very refined, very personal. 
Indeed, this last quality is perceptible 
in everything she shows. She has made 
her own path and steadfastly adheres to 
it, interpreting beauty in a way that is 
quite her own.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun 
also works in his own way, often lightly 
clothing serious thought behind his own 
McBridian sense of humor. O‘Keeffe, 
“like heroic Gen. MacArthur, is staying 
on,” writes McBride.- “The wear and 
tear of nature, to her, is not frightening. 
Death is not disconcerting. Whatever 
happens, some time after the event, the 
remains take on a varnish. There is no 
real loss. The affair becomes subject- 
matter for an artist. ... To the artist, 
Miss O’Keeffe says, disaster is just the 
beginning and often it’s merely the pre- 
lude to creation.” 


From a New Jersey Week 
End, No. 1: Georcia O’KEEFFE 
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Venetian Lace Makers: RoBert F. BLtum (1857-1903) 


Cincinnati De-Dusts Artists of Her Past 


PARLOUS TIMES inevitably turn nations’ 
minds back to their past, subconsciously 
seeking reassurance in historic con- 
tinuity and endeavoring to search out 
the roots of the state they prepare to 
defend. This habit of spot-lighting the 
past when the present is dark and un- 
settled is not confined to nations. Cities, 
too, yield to this impulse. One such is 
Cincinnati, where the city museum has 
dug back through a century and a half 
of local art production and unearthed 
an illuminating exhibition, “Cincinnati 
Artists of the Past.” 

The show, on view through April 19, 
reaffirms Cincinnati’s position in Amer- 
ican cultural history; it draws attention 
to the host of important artists who 
once lived there; it brings back into the 
public eye canvases undeserving of the 
oblivion that has closed over much of 
America’s 19th century. 

Cincinnati’s first artist, George Jacob 
Beck, arrived in 1792 with scouts of 
Wayne’s Army and remained until 1800; 
in 1812 his widow returned and estab- 
lished a drawing school for ladies, and 
in the same year Edwin B. Smith began 
a drawing and painting academy in 
Liberty Hall. In 1818 the city’s first cul- 
tural institution, called the Western 
Museum, was organized, and in 1820 a 
young taxidermist named John James 
Audubon joined its staff. From this 
point art in Cincinnati occupied an ever 
increasing niche in the city’s life. Be- 
sides Audubon, noted men who were 
once Cincinnatians include Duveneck. 
Twachtman, Henri, Meakin, Barnhorn, 
Hiram Powers and Blum. 

Blum and Duveneck are most numer- 
ously represented, the former by 14 oils, 
including his accomplished Venetian 
Lace Makers; the latter by 13 canvases, 
most of them skilled portraits reminis- 
cent of days when Munich, not Paris, 
was capital of Western Art. 

Edith Snook, member of the Cincin- 
nati Museum staff, mentions as parti- 
cularly interesting a genre canvas, The 
Long Bill by James H. Beard; a dreamy 





and technically excellent Cellist by 
Joseph de Camp; two outstanding char- 
acterizations by Joseph O. Eaton; a 
piquant Agnes in Red Dress by Henri; 
two precise landscapes by Godfrey 
Frankenstein; several frontier and 
Indian subjects by Henry Farny; an im- 
pressionistic Camden Sunset by Henry 
Meakin; portraits by Dixie Selden and 
Thomas Buchanan Read, and two land- 
scapes by Twachtman. Among the sculp- 
tures on view are examples by Hiram 
Powers (The Greek Slave), William 
H. Fry, John Frankenstein, Charles H. 
Niehaus, Leonard W. Volk and Charles 
T. Webber. 

An interesting by-product of the re- 
search that preceded the show was 
proof that many a grime-coated old can- 
vas enclosed in an ugly contemporary 
frame could be made infinitely more 
palatable, after cleaning, by substitu- 
tion of a modern, soft-toned frame. “It 
is amazing what this revitalizing pro- 
cess has done,” reports Miss Snook, “and 
we wonder if many a 19th century artist 
might not be more popular in a 20th 
century frame.” 


Unified Watercolor Annual 


The American Watercolor Society and 
the New York Watercolor Club merged 
last year. Now, known as the American 
Watercolor Society, it is preparing to 
hold its first unified annual. The show, 
the 75th for the Society, opens March 7 
in the galleries of the National Acad- 
emy and continues through March 29. 
It will be reviewed in the next issue of 
the DIGEST. 

The Society was founded in 1866 by 
a group of artists, most of them mem- 
bers of the Academy, who were inter- 
ested in watercolor. Since that time, co- 
operation with the Academy has been 
close, and the Society is now ensconced 
in offices in the older institution’s swank 
new quarters. Officers of the Society 
are: president, Roy Brown; secretary, 
Harry DeMaine, and treasurer, Ogden 
Pleissner. 
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Tops: Doris ROSENTHAL. Museum of Modern Art 





Boats: VINCENT SpAGNA. Lent by Addison Gallery 


Midtown Galleries Mark Tenth Anniversary With All-Loan Show 


TEN YEARS AGO this month two new art 
galleries opened in New York. Both 
were duly written-up in the March 15, 
1932, issue of the Dicest. The Cheshire 
Gallery, founded by Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr., folded after a few months. The Mid- 
town Galleries, founded by Alan D. 
Gruskin on less than the proverbial 
shoe-string, is now marking its tenth 
anniversary with an unusual “success 
story” exhibition—every one of the 29 
exhibits is loaned by an American mu- 
seum or a prominent collector. 


It took courage for Alan Gruskin to 
open his gallery in the low year of the 
Great Depression; it took more courage 
to survive the following ten years, that 
plus sound aesthetic taste and sincere 
devotion to an ideal. While scores of 
others sadly handed the landlord the 
key, Gruskin’s confidence in contempo- 
rary American art never wavered. He 
stuck to his guns, and it should be re- 
membered that when he started, Ameri- 
can art was not the fashionable thing- 
to-know it has become recently. 


Gruskin, born 37 years ago in a little 
Pennsylvania mining town, has always 
been interested in art. At Harvard 
(class of 1926) he majored in art at the 
Fogg Museum, and after graduation sal- 
aried his old master training to a New 
York dealer. Not happy in that environ- 
ment, he tried writing fiction and coal 
mining before his natural leaning to 
contemporary American art asserted it- 
self. Then, as recounted above, he op- 
ened his own gallery at 46th Street and 
Fifth Avenue (former quarters of the 
John Levy Gallery). Four years later, 
hard work made it possible for him to 
move uptown to his present location, 
605 Madison Avenue, between 57th and 
58th Streets. 


The exhibition marking Midtown’s an- 
niversary is one of the most interesting 
currently in New York. The Virginia 
Museum has loaned two major can- 
vases, Fred Nagler’s modern version of 
The Crucifixion and Julien Binford’s 
The Gift, striking in its beauty of col- 
or. From the Whitney Museum comes 
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Isaac Soyer’s Employment Agency and 
William Palmer’s dramatic Dust, 
Drought and Destruction. Isabel Bishop 
is represented by her subtly-toned Noon 
Hour from the Springfield Museum. The 
Swope Art Gallery has sent one of its 
outstanding possessions, Gladys Rock- 
more Davis’ Deborah. That rare sub- 
ject, an authentic baseball picture, is 
here twice: Paul Cadmus’ Two Heads, 
owned by Sweet Briar College, and Ed- 
ward Laning’s Joe Di Maggio, lent by 
the National Museum of Baseball. 
Fletcher Martin’s important canvas, 
Celebration, is lent by the Nelson Gal- 
lery of Kansas City; Zoltan Sepeshy’s 
Sandscape, by the Toledo Museum; Min- 
na Citron’s Staten Island Ferry, by the 
Newark Museum; Waldo Peirce’s Flow- 
ers, by the Brooklyn Museum; Bernar- 
dine Custer’s Country School, by the 
Canajoharie Gallery; Alfred Kraemer’s 
Butcher Show, by the University of Wis- 


Laning Completes New 


THE NEw YorK PUBLIC LIBRARY murals 
that Edward Laning undertook in 1938 
have been completed. The last panel, 
a ceiling mural 18 by 42 feet, has just 
been installed by the WPA Art Project, 
under whose auspices the decorations 
were painted. Titled Prometheus, it 
depicts the story of the legendary Titan 
dropping to earth with the divine fire he 
stole from Heaven. Clouds part to per- 
mit him passage, and in the ends of the 
oblong composition are greatly fore- 
shortened men, shown reacting vari- 
ously to this introduction of a new 
element (human culture) into their 
earthly lives. 

The Library’s new ceiling, painted 
with the straight-up point of sight 
favored by Tiepolo and other earlier 
muralists, fits into Laning’s scheme of 
decoration which, in its entirety, relates 
“The Story of the Recorded Word.” Six 
panels preceded the ceiling Prometheus, 
one of them reproduced in the August 
1938 DicesT. It was then that the com- 
mission was announced—excitedly, for 


consin; Renee Lahm’s The General 
Views Riverside, by the Museum of the 
City of New York. The most recent 
paintings to pass from Midtown into 
museum collections are Doris Rosen- 
thal’s Mexican kids spinning Tops, now 
owned by the Museum of Modern Art, 
and Vincent Spagna’s abstracted Boats, 
purchased by the Addison Gallery. 

Artists represented from private col- 
lections are Emlen Etting (Henry Mc- 
Illhenny’s first American acquisition), 
Alzira Peirce, Simka Simkhovitch, Mar- 
git Varga, Jacob Getlar Smith, Lionel 
Reiss, Betty Parsons and Miron Sokole. 

There are only three Midtown sculp- 
tors: Herbert Ferber, represented by 
The Cat, lent by Dr. Clara Thompson; 
Minna Harkavy, represented by Miner’s 
Family, lent by the Modern Museum; 
and Arline Wingate, represented by a 
portrait of Sylvia Sidney, lent by Miss 
Sidney. 


York Library Murals 


the Library’s bare walls had originally 
been intended for the famous brushes 
of a Whistler or a Sargent. Instead, 
Laning, then comparatively unknown, 
produced the cartoons that won the ap- 
proval of the Library authorities, and 
work began immediately. At the un- 
veiling of the first set of panels the New 
York critics voiced their approval of the 
manner in which Laning had accom- 
plished his task (THE Art Dicest, May 
1, 1940). 

The actual painting of the huge ceil 
ing panel was done in Pier 72, North 
River, New York City, with several 
WPA artists, including Frank Budash, 
Etta Fick, Lloyd Goff and Albert So- 
raoka, assisting. 


Met Buys Greek Vases 

The Metropolitan Museum recently 
purchased the Albert Gallatin Collection 
of Greek vases, consisting of more than 
250 examples ranging in date from the 
7th to the 3rd centuries B.C. They are 
now on temporary exhibition. 
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| John Sloan at 70 


JoHN SLOAN, after 50 years of notable 
work as an artist and as a fighter for 
art causes, is being accorded his first 
large one-man show by Chicago. Twenty- 
four of his canvases, ranging from his 
scenes of old New York to his contro- 
yersial cross-hatched nudes, are on view 
(through March 7) in Goodspeed Hall, 
University of Chicago, under the aus- 
pices of the Renaissance Society. 

Cc. J. Bulliet of the Chicago News 
gave Sloan generous biographical treat- 
ment, reviewing his career and paying 
him handsome tribute for his many 
battles along the progressive art front. 
The artist, wrote Bulliet, ‘applied his 
talents, as both painter and etcher, to 
the New York scene, and so good was 
his power of selection (trained in his 
newspaper days) and so vigorous his 
execution that his New York of that, 
and subsequent, periods is not un- 
worthily compared with the Paris of 
Napoleon III as Guys saw it. If Sloan is 
not so ‘smart’ as Guys, neither was New 
York so ‘smart’ as Paris.” 

Alice Bradley Davey of the Sun 
(which devotes twice as much space to 
art as the News), reviewed Sloan’s life 
briefly, devoted most of her article to 
his art. She took the show in her stride, 
even those garishly cross-hatched nudes 
that have made New York critics wince. 

Wrote Miss Davey: “Nothing I can 
say about [these cross-hatched nudes], 
no black-and-white reproductions will 
prepare you for the brilliant pictures of 
the Renaissance Society show. Sloan’s 
color is as pure, as fiery, and as func- 
tional as anything produced in modern 
art. Every inch of the canvases is some- 
thing planned—passage after passage of 
imaginative painting—and the larger 
theme of each has direction and fan- 
tasy. Sloan at 70 has reached that won- 
derful second youth of painters’ second 
youth, when eye and imagination fuse 
into an absolute language.” 

Cross-hatching in Jewel in Red ‘is 
intended to bring out the form. The 
color interest clinches the corners of the 
forms nearest to the spectator, and 
brings them out vividly . . . Stand back 
from the picture at a point where the 
cross-hatching is indistinct, and watch 
the colors vibrate and the forms develop 
living intricacies. After a bit you will 
accept the cross-hatching as a perfectly 
natural sign language.” 

So far as the Dicest has been able to 
trace, Miss Davey is the first critic to 
argue the above line of defense. 


Painter of Children Dies 


Mrs. Elinor M. Barnard Komroff, 
artist who specialized in painting chil- 
dren’s portraits, died Feb. 16 in her New 
York hotel. She was 70 years old. 

Mrs. Komroff, divorced wife of the 
noted writer Manuel Komroff, was born 
in London but had lived in the United 
States since 1913. During her career she 
exhibited her work at the Toledo Mu- 
Seum and executed portraits of the chil- 
dren of many notables, including Lord 
and Lady Astor, Lord Forbes-Leith and 
Lord Lovat and the grandchildren of 
J. P. Morgan and Henry Ford. Surviv- 


ing is a sister, Mrs. Edward Buchanan 
of London. 
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Perhaps There Is Another World and 
Another Way to Live: WALTER QuIRT 


Walter Quirt Seeks Another Way of Life 


WALTER QuIRT, one of America’s most 
imaginative younger painters, is show- 
ing a large selection of his enigmatical 
pictures at the Pinacotheca Gallery, 
New York, until March 14. It is evident 
in these chaotic canvases of twisted and 
twisting figures with the haunting titles 
that Quirt certainly isn’t satisfied with 
the world in its present condition. 
Throughout these originally composed 
and sometimes significant canvases is a 
longing for different times and a hark- 
ing back to other days, even if they 
happen to be prehistoric. One of the 
most emphatic works pointing up the 
fact that Quirt wants to get away from 
it all is entitled I’m Going Away, Far 
Far into the Distance, Never to Return 
—Goodbye. In this canvas the artist 
shows himself, an infinitesimal figure 
hurrying away from a horde of night- 
marish pursuers. 

Dynamic and yet intellectually poetic, 
Quirt uses forceful color with his nos- 
talgic imagery, building up compositions 
of figures sheathed in swirling draperies 
and arranged in spiral, cubistic de- 
signs. There is almost ceaseless move- 
ment. Social content combined with 
wishful thinking is found in Perhaps 





Hartley Writes of the Sea 


Marsden Hartley, noted modern paint- 
er, has written a new book, Sea Burial, 
published in Portland, Maine, by the 
Leon Tebbetts Editions. This is Hartley’s 
second literary work, the first was a 
volume titled, Androscoggin. 

Of Hartley’s poems on Maine, Van 
Wyck Brooks, eminent literary critic, 
has written: “They not only smell of 
Maine, but taste and touch and see of 
it also . . . they have a fine and bitter 
tang, like the yarbs and berries there- 
SION aa 


There Is Another World and Another 
Way to Live and The Experience of 
Tragedy Yet to Come with its forebod- 
ing message of dark days ahead. Some 
may see signs of surrealism here but 
the only canvas even bordering on Dali 
is I Awoke Feeling Like the Last Man 
on a Planet and Saw. In a light vein are 
Early Indians in a Braxton Frame and 
Mighty Powerful Lion Hunters. There 
is nothing here of what Quirt rather 
scornfully terms the “Americana School” 
of art—his accent is more on thought 
than on deed; it is introspective paint- 
ing rather than obvious telling of tales. 
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James Monroe 5th President 


Exhibition and sale of about sixty en- 
graved portraits and historic events 
of the Revolution and War of 1812. 
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Monument in a Desert: MASSON 


Masson’s Weird World 


ANDRE MASSON is a French artist who 
looks at life through surrealist glasses. 
What he sees and feels he puts down 
with vigor, with complete freedom from 
any conventional restrictions. His world 
is one of fantastic distortions and jux- 
tapositions. It’s the kind of world that 
makes academicians wake up scream- 
ing, the kind that puzzles the public and 
pleases the conoscente. 

These three sections of the audience 
can, until March 14, wander through 
the labyrinthin halls of Masson’s weird 
world—they wind through both the 
Buchholz and the Willard galleries, 
where 50 oils, pastels, drawings and 
prints are on view. 

In an excellent, illustrated catalogue, 
Henri Kahnweiler characterizes the art- 
ist’s realm as a world of forces, shaken 
by frenzied passions. “It is a world 
where people are born and die, where 
they are hungry and thirsty, where they 
love and kill. In his implacable cruelty, 
Masson hurls his creatures one at the 
other, and abandons them to the blows 
of fate. This is tragic art... .” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tri- 
bune saw “swift impulse” in the show, 
but nothing tragic. “It is,” he wrote, 
“blithe and entertaining but rather typi- 
cally surrealistic adventure. .. .” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
was awed by neither the show nor the 
foreword. “Imaginative vigor Masson’s 
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art does often possess,” he conceded, 
“and sometimes a design will stand up 
strongly as such. But the monstrous, 
fantastic shapes seem seldom impera- 
tively expressive. As ‘surrealism’ all this 
seems pretty much what we have been 
looking at for years.” Jewell felt also 
that Masson employed monotonous de- 
vices and unhelpful color (“In the huge 
Nasturtium it strikes me as dreadful’). 
As best he listed Battle of the Birds and 
Metamorphosis. 

Masson intertwines the basic forms 
of animal and plant life. This, wrote 
Henry McBride in the Sun, “not only 
emphasizes the oneness of all life, but 
makes for a plastic unity that fascinates 
while it puzzles. This design with its 
multiple variations which hint at every- 
thing and rarely define anything with 
precision, is not to be separated from 
its color, which is an integral part of 
the haunting vision his painting evokes. 
Such canvases as Nasturtium, A Paint- 
er’s Dream, The Couple, The Chinese 
Philosopher and Battle of the Birds once 
seen are not likely to be forgotten. Most 
of them will be remembered if only for 
their decorative charm.” 


Tibor Pataky Praised 


Tibor Pataky, an American since 1938, 
is showing, through March 7, a large 
group of oils at the Research Studio 
Gallery in Maitland, Florida. “Although 
Pataky has in recent years painted the 
American Scene,” writes André Smith, 
Research Studio director, “the pictures 
in this exhibition are selected from his 
Hungarian and Mexican paintings be- 
cause their subject matter has allowed 
him the fullest advantage of his means 
of creative expression which, in addition 
to the clear facts of his observation, 
possesses a romantic and almost fanci- 
ful quality. It is this delightful accen- 
tuation of what might be called the 
overtones of enrichment that gives to 
Tibor Pataky’s work its charm.” 


Arts & Crafts Annual 


The Arts and Crafts Club of New Or- 
leans announces that its annual mem- 
bership show, originally scheduled to 
open March 14, has been postponed. 
New dates are April 4 to the 25th. 

The show is open only to members 
(membership entails a $5 fee). Ali paint- 
ing, sculpture, graphic, ceramic and 
craft media are eligible, but only the 
paintings and sculptures will be consid- 
ered for the show’s $100 prize. The 
Club’s address is 712 Royal Street, and 
artists interested may get further data 
from the secretary, Edith Norris. 
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War Art in Capital 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY in Washing. 
ton, hub of the nation’s war effort, jg 
showing, through March 8, 122 paint 
ings, drawings and prints which pictyn 
America’s coast to coast war a 
The first of a projected series of 
art exhibitions, this current show com. 
prises work purchased by the U. S. Goy. 
ernment through a national competitig 
sponsored by the Office of Emergeng 
Management, in collaboration with Ed: 
ward Bruce, chief of the Section of Fing 
Arts. an 
The competition was entered by 1,189.9 
artists, who submitted 2,582 works. Jurz) 
ors Olin Dows, Charles Coiner, Holger’ § 
Cahill, Edward B. Rowan and Forbes) 
Watson recommended large numbers f 
purchase at specified rates. “The exhib 
tion,” states Forbes Watson, “from its” 
inception to its completion, is a clear 
reflection of patriotism.” During the 
past eight years, Watson continued, “it 
has been possible for American artists 
to dig more deeply into the life of their 
own country. The result is, I think, a 
more simple and a more natural state- 
























































































































ment. . . . It is not too far-fetched to 
see in this collection of pictures a most 57th 
stimulating expression of patriotism, leries 
Certainly the artists, recognizing the wher 
purpose of the competition, have pro- = 
duced for public information a remark- e ; 
able initial record of war activities in- ibit: 
terpreted in terms of art.” hi at 
The artists represented in this large al 
Government group purchase of art are: By 4 
Paul Arlt, Robert Bach, Ray Bethers, 
Henry Billings, Julien Binford, Edward but 
Chavez, Nicolai Cikovsky, J. Halley Cox, and 
Beatrice Cuming, Harry Dix, Lucy Doane, Th 
Dean Fausett, Seymour Fogel, Paul E. § asm 
Fontaine, Jared French, Arthur Getz, § ward 
Raphael Gleitsman, Harper Goff, Lloyd § not | 


Goff, Harry Gottlieb, Ernst Halberstadt, 
Leon Hovsepian, Jack Jandegian, Richard 
Jansen, William H. Johnson, Allan D. 
Jones, Jr., Amy Jones, Clifford E. Jones, 
Theodore Katz, Arthur Kerrick, J. Klink- 
enberg, Joseph Lasker, Elizabeth D. Lo- 
gan, Erle Loran, Margaret Lowengrund, 
James F. MacDonnell, A. S. MacLeod, 
Jenne Magafan, Herman Maril, Charles 
E. Marks, David S. Martin, Alexander 
Masley, Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Doris H. 
Michels, Eugene Morley, Carl Morris, Karl 
Oberteuffer, Elizabeth Olds, George Pick- 
en, Josef Presser, Leonard Pytlak, Leonora 
Quarterman, Charles F. Quest, Pvt. Ed- 
ward A. Reep, Anton Refregier, Paul C. 
Robertson, Jay T. Robinson, Mark M. 
yRobinson, Caroline S. Rohland, Lewis 
Rubenstein, George Samerjan, David Sha- 
piro, Jane Sperry, Charles W. Thwaites, 
Carl Walters, Edward A. Wilson and C. 
M. Wright. 


Harding Shows at Corcoran 


For some years George Harding 
painted along the newly (defense) im- 
portant coasts of Newfoundland, record- 
ing the rugged wind-swept cliffs and the 
battering surf. He made trips out to the 
fishing banks and to the seal fishery, al- 
ways sketching. This month (through 
March 12) eighteen of his tempera 
sketches of this weathered part of the 
world are on view in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery in Washington. 

A member of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy’s faculty, Harding is a regular ex- 
hibitor in the nation’s important mu- 
seum shows and has executed major 
Government mural projects. : 
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The Net: Picasso (1925) 


Picasso, 1918-1926 


ONCE AGAIN the prolific, dazzling Pi- 
casso is holding forth on New York’s 
57th Street, this time at the new gal- 
leries of Paul Rosenberg & Company, 
where, until March 7, eleven of his 
canvases are on view. Ranging from 
the Arlequin (“Si tu Veux”’) of 1918 to 
La Bouteille de Vin of 1926, the ex- 
hibits, Rosenberg states, demonstrate 
“a movement away from the complete- 
ly abstract to the more objective . . 
By objective we do not mean a copy, 
but a pictorial recreation of objects 
and figures.” 

The gallery has listed all 11 exhibits 
as masterpieces, a designation that Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the Times was 
not prepared to agree with, but he did 
state that they provided “an impressive 
gallery experience” and are “among 
the finest, most seriously pondered, 
Most monumental of Picasso’s paint- 
ings of this type.” 

Together they create a color move- 
ment symphonic in its cadence, depth 
and full-throated orchestration, with 
tones singing here in high brilliant key, 
there in muted, subdued chords. Mark- 
ing them all is a technical maturity 
that admits of no fissure in the artist’s 
utter self-confidence, his complete ease 
with his materials. 

“The much-admired Tapis Rouge with 
its glowing depths of color and three- 
dimensional form, or the remarkable 
Tichness and compact arrangement of 
detail in Ram’s Head, are two outstand- 
ing canvases,” wrote Margaret Breun- 
ing in the Journal-American. “To lend 
fontrast,” she continued, “there is a 
Harlequin, a figure completely dissolved 
and’ reformed into intricate, colorful 
flat geometric pattern; the handsome 
decoration of The Net, black and white 
in flowing lines and formal elegance.” 
The Net was painted near the close of 
the period surveyed. 


A Decade of EXPERIMENT 
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Until March 23rd 
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American Decade 
[Continued from page 6] 


Thomas Benton is at his best in Cattle 
Loading, West Texas, lent by the Addi- 
son Gallery, owner of a splendid col- 
lection of U. S. paintings. From the 
Whitney Museum, an institution which 
has long pointed the way in pioneer- 
ing for American art, comes Yasuo Ku- 
niyoshi’s Cafe, Edward Hopper’s Early 
Sunday Morning, Philip Evergood’s Lily 


_ and the Sparrows, Louis Bouche’s Stam- 


ford Harbor and Reginald Marsh’s Why 
Not Use the El? 

Other Worcester exhibits: The Horse 
Tent by Gifford Beal, Portrait of a 
Young Woman by Isabel Bishop, Peggy 
Bacon and Metaphysics by Alexander 
Brook, Summer Afternoon by John Car- 
roll, Pigeons by Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Spring Evening by Ernest Fiene, House 
in the Dunes by George Grosz, Portrait 
of an Elder Brother by Alexander 
James, Black Lace Parasol by Morris 
Kantor, Summer in Ogunquit by Ber- 
nard Karfiol, Portrait of Robert M. 
Coates by Julian Levi, Main Street, 
Manchester by Luigi Lucioni, Ecstasy by 
Peppino Mangravite, Sea With Red Sky 
by John Marin, Wings of the Morning 
by Henry Mattson, Still Life With Des- 
ert Plant by Henry Lee McFee, Ram’s 
Head by Georgia O’Keeffe, Haircut by 
the Sea by Waldo Peirce, Boy With Bow 
by Henry Varnum Poor, Barber Shop 
by Paul Sample, City Interior by Chas. 
Sheeler (owned by Worcester), Model 
in Dressing Room by John Sloan, Bus 
Passengers by Raphael Soyer, Babette 
by Eugene Speicher, Near Avenue A 
by Niles Spencer, Portrait of Boris Blai 
by Franklin Watkins and Winter Twi- 
light by Max Weber. 

Bringing the exhibition down to the 
last year of the decade, 1940, is Mars- 
den Hartley’s The Wave, acquired a 
few weeks ago by the Worcester Mu- 
seum. It contains all the elements of 
the power, rhythm and design that mark 
Hartley at his best; it has none of 
the distracting confusion. 

Some may criticize certain omissions 
—like Franklin Watkins’ Suicide in 
Costume, Fletcher Martin’s Trouble in 
Frisco or Gladys Rockmore Davis’ De- 
borah. But, as the show now hangs (un- 
til March 22), it must be admitted that 
Charlie Sawyer has done a successful 
job of summing up the decade that 
witnessed the rebirth of native art ex- 
pression, following the foreign entangle- 
ments of the twenties. More important, 
he has demonstrated to Worcester and 
its environs that living art can be en- 
during art. 


Heads Cincinnati Society 

Mrs. John W. Becker has been ap- 
pointed director of the Cincinnati Mod- 
ern Art Society, following the resigna- 
tion of Miss Peggy Frank. Attractive, 
brunette Miss Frank is now the bride 
of Ralston Crawford, noted American 
artist who lives and teaches in Buffalo. 
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Four Arts Hold Successful American Show 


MOosT POPULAR exhibitor in the exhibi- 
tion of contemporary paintings, held 
annually by the Society of the Four 
Arts in Palm Beach, was Lamar Dodd, 
prominent Southern artist and head of 
the art department at the University of 
Georgia. Dodd’s South Carolina Beach 
was first choice with 12 percent in the 
popularity balloting that attended the 
show. Second place was voted to Robert 
Brackman’s Still Life With Figures, 
third position went to Paul Cadmus for 
Hinky, Dinky, Parley Voo, and fourth 
to Ogden Pleissner for Meadow Stream. 
Indicative of the diversity of public taste 
in Florida is the fact that of the 92 
exhibits, exactly half received one or 
more votes for popular choice. 

A peculiar thing about the Four Arts 
exhibitions is that the residents of Palm 
Beach actually support their opinions on 
art with cash. Of the top four popular 
winners, three—the Dodd, the Brack- 
man and the Cadmus—were purchased 


Modern Museum Buys 


STILL ANOTHER announcement comes 
from the Museum of Modern Art report- 
ing still another sizable enlargement of 
the institution’s rapidly growing per- 
manent collection. 

The latest addition is in two parts, 
one a gift of 31 American drawings 
from the museum’s most consistent 
benefactor, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and the other the purchase of 18 
exhibits from the museum’s current ex- 
hibition, “Americans 1942.” This block 
purchase (15 watercolors, gouaches and 
drawings by Morris Graves plus single 
exhibits by Hyman Bloom, Rico Lebrun 
and Emma Lu Davis) is most propi- 
tiously timed, coming when private buy- 
ers are still largely inactive because of 
war-shock. Adding weight to this buy- 
ing-support of contemporary art is the 
further sale of 30 other exhibits from 
the same exhibition. 

Mrs. Rockefeller’s gift comprises 
drawings by a substantial group of 22 
Americans including Peggy Bacon, A. S. 
Baylinson, Emile Branchard, Howard 


Voted Most Popular in Four Arts Show 





South Carolina Beach: LaMar Dopp 


out of the show. Altogether there were Ame 
ten sales, remarkably good, considering ery 
the times. Other exhibits decorated with  exhil 
the red star of acquisition were: Weep- |help 
ing Girl by Fletcher Martin, Adam anc | ‘me 
Eve by Molly Luce, Mary Ann by Alex: | tru 
ander Brook, Peonies by Simka Simkho- | the 
vitch, Le Temoin by Yves Tanguy, The | then 
Great Bird by Frederick Haucke and Sq 
Mandolin by Aronzo Gasparo. Last year 
there were 27 sales to private collectors with 
and museums. 
For the success of this splendid and (year 
well selected display congratulations / All 
are in order for the exhibition com- } prov 
mittee—William L. McKim (chairman), | Yer 
Mrs. Benjamin Rogers (co-chairman) } f tl 
Mrs. LeRay Berdeau, Mrs. Paul Moor } f tl 
and Mrs. Frederick Johnson. A circuii } reh 
group of the exhibits has been selectec | 9pe 
by a joint committee of the Society off “4 
the Four Arts and the Clearwater Art § nict 
Museum for a tour of Florida art} 5 ft 


centers. Wi 
18 from Its Exhibitior | 2 


Cook, Adolf Dehn, Wanda Gag, Emil thre 
Ganso, William Glackens, Pop Hart, as 
Bernard Karfiol, Leon Kroll, Walt sche 
Kuhn, Richard Lahey, Jules Pascin, 
Charles Sheeler, Eugene Speicher, John 
Storrs and William Zorach. Many of the on 
Rockefeller gifts were executed during | inf 
the 1920s, when prominent artists in | 
New York were given to drawing each 
other. There are portraits of George | 
Biddle by Pascin, of Pascin by Peggy 
Bacon and of Pop Hart by Richard 
Lahey, among others. By Zorach is @ 
portrait of Edna St. Vincent Millay | ea, 
(with whom the artist was once a felloW | top, 
actor at the original Provincetown Play- |g p 
house). and 

Pascin, who was born in Bulgaria of 8 { my 
Spanish-Jewish father and an Italian pain 
mother and who lived mostly in Paris} B 
but later became an American citizeM, | me, 
is represented by four drawings. “Pas | “wi 
cin,” the museum announces in an if | its 
teresting aside, was the name the artist | cha 
adopted after transposing several lettels j pea 
in his family name, “Pincas.” den 
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Masters Who Laid the 


Unper the heading of “Deceased 
American Masters,” the Macbeth Gal- 
lery in New York is, through March 7, 
exhibiting 13 canvases by 13 artists who 
helped lay down the foundation of 
| merican art. It was a soundly con- 
| gructed foundation, built up during 
‘the 19th century when artists prided 
themselves on mastery of their craft. 


Some of the exhibitors, like George 
Fuller who died in 1884, worked wholly 
within the last century, others, like 
George de Forest Brush, who died last 
\year, lived well into the present period. 
|All of them fall within the particular 
province of Royal Cortissoz, veteran 
Yerald Tribune critic, who knew many 

f these painters personally. His review 

f their work was, naturally, more com- 

rehensive than that of any other met- 

opolitan critic. 


“What a satisfying ensemble the 13 
nictures make, an ensemble testifying 
) the worth of craftsmanship and the 
2wards awaiting those who engage in 
whole-hearted pursuit of beauty,” 
prtissoz wrote. These artists “painted 
mpanionable pictures, pictures that 
are gracious and charming. It was 
Hart through their dedication to such a kind 
Walt of art that they helped build up our 
‘Pascin school into its best estate.” 
r, John | Inness is represented by Italian Land- 
y of the scape, painted when he was only 33 
during (1858) and still somewhat under the 
tists ia influence of the Hudson River tradition; 
ng each Eakins by Cowboys in the Bad Lands, 
George , marked by “the force of learned work- 
Peggy manship,” and Brush by The Picture 
Richard } ng “which would have pleased Ge- 
h ist tome by the draftsmanship in it.” Wins- 
at low Homer’s Weaning the Calf, is an 
uae early bucolic composition “given pic- 
a felloW | torial charm,” while Currier’s Boy with 
m Play: | @ Ruff, Duveneck’s Child of the People 
and Chase’s The Leader “are still very 
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s. “Pas |“winsome” Romany Girl notable for 
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Peaceful Every Saturday, and by J. Al- 
Weir, Roses, “a little masterpiece, 
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Italian Landscape: GEORGE INNESS 


American Foundation 


an instance of tangible fact made in- 
tangibly lovely.” 

Concluding the show are a lyrical 
Blossoming Trees by Homer Martin and 
The Nymphs by Ralph Blakelock, “one 
of the best variations he ever painted 
on this motive.” 


Buys Lechay Winner 


IN CuIcaGo there is an unique organi- 
zation of local art lovers called the 
Society for Contemporary American 
Art. Composed of 35 members whose 
annual dues are used to buy contem- 
porary art for the Art Institute, the 
Society each year holds an exhibition 
composed of works personally chosen 
by the individual members. Toward the 
end of the show the Institute’s Commit- 
tee on Painting and Sculpture walks 
into the gallery and selects the exhibit 
or exhibits to go into the Institute’s 
permanent collection. This year the 
choice was James Lechay’s oil painting, 
The Pier on Sunday, reproduced in the 
Nov. 1 issue of THE ArT DiGest when it 
won the Norman Wait Harris Bronze 
Medal and $300 at the 52nd Chicago 
Annual Exhibition. 

Says Director Daniel Catton Rich of 
his new acquisition: “This painting is a 
landscape in blues, tans, greens with a 
few red touches which expresses all the 
vivacity of life along a boardwalk be- 
side the seashore.” 

Lechay, 35-year-old New York-born 
artist, is for the most part self-taught. 
He made his debut in 1937 at the Artists 
Gallery, and has since been seen in the 
New York World’s Fair Contemporary 
Exhibition, the Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual and the Virginia Biennial. Cur- 
rently, his watercolors are on exhibition 
in New York at the Ferargil Galleries. 


Chicago Leads the World 

According to its Newsletter, the Chi- 
cago Art Institute has the largest mem- 
bership of any art museum in the world, 
14,019. The majority of these are life 
members whose families enjoy the many 
privileges the Institute has to offer. 
Attendance for 1941 was 1,099,173, an 
increase of 57,410 over 1940. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW } 


By HELEN BoswWELL 


ONE exciting thing about a new set of 
shows coming up for observation every 
fortnight is that no one knows which 
artist will take the lead. Sometimes a 
young-blood wins by an easy length, like 
the Mexican painter, Tamayo, whose 
show was the news of the street. Henry 
McBride went so far as to say that 
Tamayo was “the best artist to come to 
us from Mexico.” Wrote the Sun critic: 
“In the first place, he paints. And in 
the second place what he paints is 
steeped in poetry. Beside him both Ri- 
vera and Orozco seem like hard-boiled 
and commonplace illustrators.” 

Tamayo’s show reminded Margaret 
Breuning (Journal-American) of the le- 





Elly: REVINGTON ARTHUR. 
At Babcock to Mar. 14 


gent of Antaeus, who gained strength 
each time he touched native soil: “It 
doesn’t seem to me that any other con- 
temporary Mexican artist has attained 
the distinction of Tamayo in imagina- 
tive ideas, beauty of simplified design, 
and unified texture of surfaces.” Other 
critics were equally enthusiastic, com- 
menting on his “inventiveness,” “monu- 
mental form” and “elemental force.” 

Taubes and Thoeny, painters of Aus- 
trian origin, were also in the news, but 
met divided opinion among the review- 
ers. Most of Thoeny’s work Edward AlI- 
den Jewell of the Times did not, putting 
it “euphemistically,” understand. “Tho- 
eny’s style,” commented Jewell, “com- 
passes a curious mixture of subtle inti- 
mation and what wears the hallmark of 
deliberate obfuscation.” Royal Cortis- 
soz, strangely enough, liked these broad- 
ly handled pictures. 

Some of the much ado about the work 
of Taubes dropped this year. His exhibi- 
tion at the Associated American Artists 
Gallery drew comments from only two 
newspaper critics, in contrast to his pre- 
vious show (at the Midtown Galleries in 
1939) which made art headlines. How- 
ard Devree of the Times hailed the pres- 
ent show as “unquestionably Taubes’s 
largest and most impressive exhibition 
to date. .. . the decorative surface val- 
ues dominate these canvases through- 
out, with a virtuosity of brushwork 
which commands respect.” Royal Cor- 
tissoz decided that Taubes paints with 
“some technical authority,” but “in ra- 





















ther uneven fashion.” “With the figy 
added Cortissoz in the Herald Tri 
“he too often seems experimental, 
tative. With inanimate objects he 
generally swift in attack, and in 
control of form, color—and the brome 


Report on Darrel Austin 


The big news about Darrel A 
current show at the Perls Galleries { 
til March 28) is that conservative 
al Cortissoz did not mince words 
he wrote in the Herald Tribune 
he emphatically liked this unusual 
American painter. 

At the same time the veteran critie 
advised the young artist, whose success 
has been startling, to improve his 
lette knife technique and to use q 
less limited color range. “It is interest. 
ing work,” he added, “and I have ling. 
ered over it with appreciation. The crit- 
ical observer must always be grateful 
when an artist swims into his ken with 
something new. and pleasantly provoca- 
tive in his system. Such an artist is Mr, 
Austin.” 

And now that Darrel Austin has 
made good, perhaps it is time for a 
Darrel Austin discovery story to end 
all Darrel Austin discovery stories, 
Austin dropped into the Dicest office 
one day two years ago with a discour- 
aging tale to tell about dealers and 
their lack of appreciation. Paul Bird, 
one of the DIGEstT’s writers at the time, 
struck up a friendship with the young 
artist, and took him together with a few 
of his canvases down to Walt Kuhn's 
studio. Klaus Perls came in, liked Aus- 
tin’s work and a few weeks later hung 
a show that scored an instant success— 
23 sales amid plenty of critical praise. 
Two months ago the first full-length 
article on Austin’s work appeared in Art 
in America, written by Paul Bird. And , 
yet no one really discovered Darrel Aus- 
tin. He just went through the same 
channels as has many another artist 
before him. 







The Three Legged Race: ALICE 
TENNEY. At Passedoit to March 5 
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Snow from the North: RoBERT STRONG 
Woopwarp. Grand Central to Mar. 14 


Landscapes by W oodward 


It is good to see a large selection of 
landscapes by Robert Strong Woodward 
again, for this artist has marked ability 
to interpret the countryside at its tran- 
quil best, transferring to canvas the 
sunshine of all four seasons. In his 
present show at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries (Hotel Gotham until March 14), 
Woodward shows his deep appreciation 
for the country way of living. Far 
reaching and dramatized by fast moving 
clouds is After the Rain, while a singing 
midsummer scene is the landscape seen 
from a shadowy barn door. The lushness 
of summer is also caught in the tree 
lined Down the Hill Road. Definitely on 
the homespun side are the old New 
England farmhouse From Our Fore- 
fathers and its accompanying barn 
called Farmer’s Castle. 


Revington Arthur at Babcock 
The New England landscape seen in 
a personal manner makes up Revington 
Arthur’s show at the Babcock Galleries 
until March 15. A rugged workman, 
Arthur goes in strongly for intense reds 
and oranges, deep greens and yellows 
which give a sort of folk-art air to 
these Vermont and Connecticut scenes, 
best of them being Connecticut Valley 
and Late Afternoon. In a dissimilar 
vein, yet still retaining the artist’s 
father heavy-handed manipulation of 
Pigment, are the fanciful landscapes, 
such as Vermont Pastorale and the 
wood interior with bathers. Most 
ounced among the figure pieces are 
New England Romance and the portrait 
of Elly (see page 22). 


Gasparo Follows Through 
Last Spring Oronzo Gasparo had a 
at the Pinacotheca where his oddly 
rted creations of black figures and 
Minutely detailed interiors created con- 
ble comment. This month Gasparo 
y through successfully with an 
mbition at the Ferargil Galleries 
yeuntil March 8) showing not only a 
ieee advance in technique but an 





























































table change in subject matter. 
hese days he is not so haunted by those 
range interiors with bursting plumbing 








More concerned with healthy still 
and industrial scenes, such as the 
usually decorative Coal Silo. Working 
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sometimes on goat skin with tempera 
or rice paper with watercolors coated 
heavily with varnish, Gasparo tries any 
medium to get the desired result. 


Lechay Scores in Solo Show 

James Lechay doesn’t need the sun to 
intensify his work. In his present ex- 
hibition of personal watercolors at the 
Ferargil Galleries (until March 15), he 
confesses his interest in gray days— 
when he finds color more luminous, 
more subtle and even more violent. Done 
with a delicate brush and a minimum 
amount of detail, Lechay’s work at first 
sight seems bland and perhaps a little 
inconsequential, but somehow it has a 
magical way of opening up with con- 
tinued association until it becomes dis- 
tinctive, even forceful. 


Di Benedetto Exhibits 


Besides -being -a-meticulous draughts- 
man, Angelo Di Benedetto has also a 
sly and delightful sense of humor. 
Following the Grant Wood method of 
laying out fields in definite patterns, 
Di Benedetto, at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists until March 10, has turned 
his careful talents mostly toward “coun- 
try matters,” as Shakespeare termed it. 
There is provincial charm in the road 
stand scene and suggestive humor in 
the love scene in the Cornfield. Care- 
fully drawn are the two pictures Out- 
side and Inside, which, being most lit- 
eral interpretations of soliciters in a 
business as old as time, really speak 
for themselves. Most ambitious is Di 
Benedetto’s essay on Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware, a theme he decided to 
paint because Leutze wasn’t truthful. 
After four years of research, Di Bene- 
detto has Washington and his ill-clad 
troops on a crude raft crossing the 
river. Washington’s white horse is pres- 
ent, while the General is without his 
wig (he never wore a wig in battle). 


Jewett Campbell Makes Debut 

There is mirage-like illusion to Jewett 
Campbell’s originally composed pictures 
at the Guy Mayer Gallery until March 
21. Campbell, who obtained his clean- 
cut workmanship under the guidance of 
Lucioni, goes in for mirrored effects and 
surrealistic slants, like the Richmond 
building partly submerged in an ice 


Inside: ANGELO DI BENEDETTO 
At Associated to March 10 








The Skaters: JEWETT CAMPBELL. 
At Mayer Gallery to March 21 


pond with microscopic skaters in the 
shadows. Other unusual creations are 
the self-portrait in a crystal ball and 
the imaginative Flight into Egypt. This 
Richmond painter, whose first one-man 
show was held in the Virginia Museum 
in 1941, has a special liking for smooth, 
shimmering surfaces, as in some of his 
pictures of glorious ruins, such as the 
rather accurately yet imaginatively 
painted Public Architecture of Early 
American Republic. Here is an indivi- 
dualist with undoubted talent who will 
be heard from again—perhaps after the 
Navy no longer needs him. 


Drawings by Americans 


One of the most absorbing black-and- 
white exhibitions may be viewed at the 
Kraushaar Gallery until March 20. Not 
only is a variety of style and technique 
found in this surprising show, but it re- 
veals how good Americans are at draw- 
ing. It shows both the selective and 
imaginative sense of these contempo- 
rary painters. Younger men are evenly 
balanced with the older artists—Dean 
Fausett’s Lake and Lee Jackson’s 
Vaudeville Team as compared with the 
modest Irish Cottage by Robert Henri 
and Guy Pene du Bois’ Houseworkers, 
recorded in night court during his early 
newspaper days on the old New York 
American. Other fine examples are Cen- 
ter Ring by Richard Lahey, Street of the 
Cathedral by Walt Dehner, the loosely 
washed Haycart by Esther Williams, 
Excursion Boat by Pop Hart, Madame 
Holokoc by Boardman Robinson, Furs 
on the East Side by John Sloan, Road- 
way by Charles Locke and Head of a 
Girl by Richard Lahey. 


Yesterday and Today 


Placing old masters with living art- 
ists is the March theme at the André 
Seligmann Galleries. Jon Corbino, who 
always had the proper Rubens sweep, 
fits in well, as does the imaginative 
Claude Domec, whose distinctive alle- 
gorical landscapes seem to belong to 
another world. A comparison might be 
made between the deep-toned and fanci- 
ful creations of Grigory Gluckmann and 
the moody, darkly-patterned storm 
scenes of Georges Michel. The dry tech- 
nique of Ary Stillman and the loosely 
handled composition of Mané Katz have 

{Please turn to page 30) 
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Mexican Lace: JOHN TAYLoR ARMS (Drawing) 


Art of Arms Seen Across the Continent 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, noted draftsman, 
printmaker and president of the Society 
of American Etchers, has practically 
taken over March in the print field 
single handed. No less than five Arms 
exhibitions open this month to take the 
minds of New England, New York, 
Florida and Texas citizens off such sub- 
jects as the war and income taxes. And 
perhaps no other printmaker is better 
equipped to do that just now. Arms, in 
continuing his marked preference for 
architectural subjects, depicts monu- 
mental, inspiring buildings that have en- 
dured centuries of man’s destructive 
record—and have survived. Their mes- 
sage, therefore, is most timely by virtue 
of its very timelessness. 

For 25 years Arms roamed across the 
now-decaying face of Europe, making 
drawings, that were meticulous but not 
fussy, of that unhappy continent’s thrill- 
ing Gothic structures. During the past 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 

Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats... $2. 

Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats... 

Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats... 

Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 








two years he has branched out into 
Mexican and American subjects, and 
these two phases of his career are in- 
cluded in his New York exhibition, at 
Kennedy & Company’s gallery from 
March 2 through the 28th. Here are 11 
drawings of Chichen Itza, Uxmal and 
Merida and seven sketches of Mexican 
churches. Only two small plates among 
the recent etchings by Arms make use 
of the Yucatan and Mexican material, 
so the drawings comprise a “pre-view” 
of etched work to come—plates which 
may well rival his earlier treatment of 
cathedrals and churches in France, 
Spain, Italy and England. Reproduced 
above is Arm’s drawing, Mexican Lace, 
Taxco, on view at Kennedy’s. 

A more comprehensive view of Arms’ 
career is provided in the four out-of- 
town March exhibitions of his work. One 
will be held at the Arnot Gallery, El- 
mira, N. Y.; another at the Biltmore 
Gallery, Palm Beach, Florida; another 
at the Dallas Museum (March 22 to 
April 18), and still another at the Mun- 
son Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Local Artists Best 


Two San Francisco artists took top 
honors in the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation’s sixth annual exhibition of 
prints and drawings at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum. Barbara Olmsted was 
voted the Artists Fund Prize for her 
lithographed Memory of the Dark, and 
Hassel Smith won the Association’s pur- 
chase vrize with a pen and ink drawing 
called Street Scene, Columbia, No. 2. 
Honorable mentions were distributed 
among Milton Cavagnaro (drawing), 
Paul Landacre (wood engraving), Henry 
Mark (silk screen), George Jo Mess 
(aquatint) and George van der Sluis 
(lithograph). There were 199 exhibits, 
coming from several states. 


OLD AND NEW 






Wood Print Annual 


THE 16TH annual exhibition of wood 
cuts and wood-engravings is now op 
view at the Print Club in Philadelphia, 
comprising a national cross-section of 
these two methods of incising picture 
on blocks of wood. Among the woodcuts 
Will Barnet’s Early Morning was sin. 
gled out for prize honors; among the 
engravings Grace Albee’s Cider Mill was 
judged the best exhibit. 

No two prints in the show could be 
more unlike, comments Dorothy Grafiy, 
critic of the Record. “Barnet’s composi. 
tion, gouged from the block and smack. 
ing of French moderns, possesses the 
electric design activity of line to be 
found in a Matisse or a Picasso, and it 
is pattern, not realism that dominates 
the print. 

“Cider Mill, on the other hand, richly 
engraved, with multitudinous detail, de- 
pends for effect upon representational 
realism. You feel the woodsiness of the 
clapboards in the old building, the tex- 
ture of grasses and of trees; while, in 
Early Morning, your interest lies in 
what the artist does with long nervous 
lines held in geometric relationship by 
means of verticals and diagonals. Each 
print accomplishes its objective.” 

Honorable mentions in the engraving 
section went to J. J. Lankes for The 
Day of Rest, a quiet rural scene, and 
to Charles Surendorf of California fo 
his Sidewalk Cafe, a busy, well inte} j 
grated composition. In the woodcut see- 
tion honorable mentions were accorded 
Louis Hechenbleikner for Vermont Farm 
and to Eleanor Beatrice Acker, for Whof j 
Has Seen the Wind? The latter is a 
color print, a phase of printmaking that 
once again shows growth. 
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Defense Bonds for Prints Tr 


E. H. Furman, director of the Print 
Rooms in Los Angeles, has devised 4 
plan through which print sales can be 
spurred and at the same time be madi 
to assist the nation’s war effort. Fur 
man’s plan, which he has already pul 
into action, provides for a constantly 
replenished exhibition of prints by the 






country’s ranking printmakers, with all i 
“exhibits priced at $5, the artist netting kavy 





75% of the price and the dealer 25%— 
but in defense stamps and bonds, not if 
cash. 

Landacre, Millier, Winkler and Part 
ridge are some of the Western artist 
who are represented in Furman’s a 
fense print show. From the East ha 
come works by Arms, Benson, Costigalt 
Haskell, Heintzelman, Margulies aii 
Taubes. The plan has boosted print sale 
(a boon to artist and dealer), 
brought bargains to buyers and 
turned money into America’s war fund 

































TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 


Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
























“WBetween Two Wars 


# Cari ZicROSSER, curator of prints at 
H the Philadelphia Museum, has in recent 
months put his vast knowledge into the 
assembling of a notable exhibition of 
ints done by American artists from 
1914 to 1941. The exhibition, entitled 
Between Two Wars, will open at the 
Whitney Museum on March 3, following 
presentation in Philadelphia. (It will be 
described in more detail next issue.) 

The collection covers an important era 
in the development of American art, the 
era which saw the emergence of a more 
native expression, the rise of regional- 
jsm and the now receding wave of 
social and economic themes. Zigrosser, 
who is recognized as one of the nation’s 
top print scholars, states in the cata- 
logue: “In the present show an effort 
has been made to include every mode of 
expression and tendency, and every 
region, to present a true cross-section of 
what has been done in the past thirty 
years.” Knowing Zigrosser, visitors to 
the Whitney may be sure that the 
“effort” was well realized. 

The exhibition is not arranged in 
chronological order, but rather with a 
view to an easy flowing and harmonious 
arrangement. In Gallery I are etchings 
of the conservative tradition and work 
by the rebels and realists associated with 
the Armory Show. In Gallery III are 
artists of the metropolitan scene, mainly 
depictors of the city in its human and 
monumental aspects. Gallery IV shows 
the mid-continent, both rural and urban. 
In Gallery VII are scenes of the South 
and Far West. Large-scale prints, both 
in color and monochrome, are assem- 
bled in Gallery VIII; in Gallery IX may 
be seen other color prints as well as a 
glimpse of the Atlantic Seaboard; and 
in Gallery X are gathered abstractions 
and prints of an imaginative or psy- 
chological nature. 
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Seulptors at the Whitney 
True to the custom of presenting 
sculpture in conjunction with fine prints, 
the Whitney Museum will exhibit 
sculpture and drawings by a group of 
noted American artists concurrently 


e Print 
vised a 
can be 


: va with its “Between Two Wars” print 
dy put show. Dates are March 3 to the end of 
stantly the season. In galleries II, IV and V 
by the the following sculptors are represented: 
vith all Richmond Barthe, Jose De Creeft, 
netting Alfeo Faggi, Chaim Gross, Minna Har- 
25% kavy, Milton Hebald, John Hovannes, 
“not il Robert Laurent, Oronzio Maldarelli, 
, Simon Moselsio, Concetta Scaravaglione, 
d Part Carl Schmitz, Louis Slobodkin, Alex- 
artist ander Stoller, Marion Walton, Anita 
n’s @ Weschler, William Zorach, Bruce Moore, 
st ha Aaron Goodelman, Hugo Robus, Bertha 
ostigam Margoulies and Gertrude V. Whitney. 
oa The Whitney Museum, located at 10 
nt sale West 8th Street, is open free to the 
r), ha public daily except Mondays between 
na be the hours of one to five o’clock. 

of Negro Artists Attention! 

Atlanta University is sponsoring an 
20. foil and watercolor exhibition open to 


1) all Negro artists. The show starts April 

19 and extends through May 10, carry- 

ing a total of $500 in prizes. Last day 

for receiving entry blanks is April 4. 

For additional data see the Digest’s 
ere to Show” column. 
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James Montgomery Flagg 
Sketching E. J. Moroney 


Aiding Morale 


It’s BEER, girls and art for service 
men every Saturday night at Portraits, 
Inc., 460 Park Avenue in New York City. 
The soldiers and sailors call these eve- 
nings “studio parties” and they evident- 
ly relish them, for here they are not 
fed capital letter culture or placed on 
display by kind-hearted civilians. 

Here is the successful set-up as ar- 
ranged by the gallery’s director. Each 
Saturday night 25 to 30 of America’s 
fighters are invited through the Morale 
Officers to spend the evening at the 
gallery. An equal number of young girls 
from the Three Arts Club are also invit- 
ed to act as hostesses. A half-keg of 
cooled beer is rolled out, ham and 
cheese sandwiches are dispensed as 
wanted, and then somebody plays the 
piano lustily for dancing or group sing- 
ing—the Howard Twins or Robert Hus- 
stader, director of the Bach Circle, 
either playing fairly “heavy” music or 


hitting the keyboard eight-to-the-bar. 
The party continues from eight to mid- 
night, when the boys assist in moving 
back the furniture and unrolling the 
rug. To date no one has left early. 

Strangely enough, in view of all the 
entertainment, art ha&S become the fea- 
ture of these parties. Six artists who 
can do quick sketches are present, and 
every man who wants to be sketched 
sits for his portrait. Few are too shy to 
pose. Then the gallery has the sketch 
matted and sends it to anyone the man 
designates, usually his mother or sweet- 
heart. Among the artists who have con- 
tributed their talents are James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Joseph Cummings Chase, 
S. J. Woolf, Alan Hermes, Willard 
Fairchild, Edward A. Wilson, Stanislav 
Rembski, Douglas Gorsline, Reginald 
Marsh, Jean Spencer, Barbara Comfort, 
Antoinette Schulte, Helen Blair, Helen 
Pitts and Hilda Taylor. 

So far more than 100 portrait sketches 
of service men have been sent home to 
their families. It is a practical way by 
which artists who are not in the armed 
forces can play a part on the important 
morale front. The gallery hopes to con- 
tinue these evenings each week, finances 
permitting (a small endowment is need- 
ed). Also the gallery invites other cities 
to adopt the plan, offering to give advice 
and the benefit of its experience to any 
inquirers. 


Gadgets of the Past 


Gadgeteers, tinkerers and inventors 
as well as aesthetes, art historians and 
enthusiasts can find.much to rivet their 
attention in the exhibition, “Gadgets 
and Instruments of the Past,” on view 
through March 7 at the Sachs Gallery 
in New York. Here are sundials, hour- 
glasses, compasses, scales and other in- 
struments, many from the 15th and 16th 
centuries, most from the 17th and 18th, 
which vividly demonstrate how our less- 
mechanized ancestors found their ways 
over trackless oceans, kindled fire and 
divided the days into hours. 





FINE ARTISTS’ 
COLORS 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 

AQUAPASTEL 


Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 





. . . produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 






























































PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Public Auction Sale 
March 12, 13, 14 at 2 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


FURNITURE 


PAINTINGS « TAPESTRIES 


GEORGIAN AND 
OTHER SILVER 


BRONZES ¢ RUGS « TEXTILES 
SHIP MODELS 
ANCIENT GLASS 
Property of Madame Evelyn 
Pardridge, Mrs. Nelson B. 
Williams, John P. Kane and 
Other Owners. 

On Exhibition from March 7 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 





The Art of Packing... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always the 
chance of damage. You need not 
have this worry if you let experi- 
enced men, such as we employ, pack 
and ship your works of art. Our 7§ 


years’ experience speaks for relia- 
bility. 
For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 





NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street. 
New York. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR UNKNOWN TALENT. 

We will view work by unknown talented art- 
ists who wish membership in an already estab- 
lished cooperative group. For appointment write 
Box 23, The Art Digest, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 
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Parke-Bernet Auction 


On Marcu 7 the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries are putting on exhibition a wide 
assortment of art properties which will 
be sold at auction on the afternoons of 
the 12th, 13th and 14. The items come 
from several owners, including Mrs. 
Evelyn Pardridge, Joseph M. Bing and 
John P. Kane. 

Furniture fills a large niche, with 
French and English pieces in the ma- 
jority—among them are a William and 
Mary sofa in 16th century Brussels tap- 
estry, a pair of Louis 14th chairs in 
17th century petit point, a Regency com- 
mode and a Georgian cabinet. 

Georgian silver includes a silver fruit 
basket by A. Fogelberg, London, 1779; 
three George III tankards; also tureens, 
dinner plates and candelabra. There is 
a section devoted to paintings by Diaz, 
Daubigny, Henner, Henry Pember 
Smith, Sartorius and Northcote. 

Among the textiles are a Mortlake 
tapestry panel and a Gobelins silk tap- 
estry after J. B. Pierre. Decorative ob- 
jects, which conclude the sale, number 
Directoire vases; bronze doré clocks; 
candelabra; girandoles; Syro-Roman, 
Phoenician and Egyptian glass; and ship 
models, nautical instruments, maps ma- 
rine lithographs, bronzes and rugs. 


Competitions 


SUMMER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP IN 
PAINTING AND CERAMICS: The Cum- 
mington School offers competitive scholar- 
ships in painting & ceramics to artists 
“who cannot finance their study without 
full aid.” Candidates must have completed 
secondary school and hf&we done consider- 
able work in their fields. Closing date: 
March 15. Do not send samples; instead, 
write for particulars to: Registrar, Cum- 
mington School, Cummington, Mass. 


RED CROSS POSTER & PICTURE COM- 
PETITION: The Red Cross will expend 
$3,000 on poster designs and art work 
submitted, on the recommendation of\ a 
professional jury. Closing date: March 18. 
Before submitting work, write for details 
to the Section of Fine Arts, Public Build- 
ings Administration, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY POSTER CON- 
TEST: Poster designs “which emphasize 
the scientific, personal and social values 
of community hospitals,” are eligible. Top 
prize: $200, three $50 awards, plus free 
hospitalization to winners. Jury headed by 
Director Rich of Chicago Institute. Closin 
date: March 20. For data write (and sen 
entries to): C. Rufus Rorem, National 
Hospital Day Committee, American Hos- 
pital Association, 18 E. Division St., Chi- 
cago. 


THIRD ROSENBERG TRAVELING SCHOL- 
ARSHIP: Paying up to $1,500, this schol- 
arship is open to artists who have al- 
ready demonstrated their ability or “pro- 
fessional standing,” who have registered 
in the California School of Fine Arts for 
at least two semesters. Age limits: 25 to 
35, although exceptional talents beyond 35 
will be considered. Closing date: March 
31. For applications write San Francisco 
Art Association, 800 Chestnut St. San 
Francisco, Calif. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY FELLOWSHIP: Uni- 
versity of Illinois board of trustees an- 
nounce i1ith annual fellowship, open to 
college graduates in the arts and paying 
$1,000 for 1 year of advanced study. Clos- 
ing date: May 1, 1942. For application 
blanks and data write Dean Rexford New- 
comb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Room 110, Architecture Building, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY’S FRESHMAN 
ART & ARCHITECTURE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: The university offers one $400 and 
four $200 scholarships in art, and one $400 
‘and four $200 scholarships in architecture 
to graduates of accredited high schools on 
a competitive basis. Contestants must sat- 
isfy entrance reqirements. Closing date for 
receipt of applications: June 25. Before 
submitting samples of work, get data & 
papers from Dean H. L. Butler, College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syra- 
ecuse, N. Y. 


ee 


March 5, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galle. 
ies; from Patterson & other collections: Paint. 
ings of various schools, contemporary and early 
artists of America and Europe. Now on ex 
hibition. 


March 7, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Ga). 
leries; from Van Cortlandt & other collectors: 
early American furniture, & decorations. Noy 
on exhibition. 


March 11 & 12, Wednesday & Thursday afte. 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from John P. 
Kane & other owners: literary properties, books, 
general literature & works on the sea. On ex 


hibition from March 7 


March 12, 13 & 14, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from ¢qj- 
lections of Madame Evelyn Pardridge & others: 
French & English furniture; Georgian silver: 
paintings by Daubigny, Diaz & others: tapes. 
tries, glass, objects of art. On exhibition from 
March 7. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale. the buyer (if any an 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaz 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Stuart: George Washington (K, Elmhirst) 


BE. Tbeler. Ge WO, . siceiccscccecsecccescevsesiontdl 9,000 
Zuloaga: Two Women on a Balcony (K, 

Beret) Gh. TB. TOR cic. crencescccesegabinas 1,750 
Zuloaga: Bl Novillero-El Corcito (K, Elm- 

hirst) Plaza Antique Shop .................... 625 
Venetian School: Venice: Pair Paintings 

(P-B, Heckscher, et al)  ...............s0.ss0s0 960 
Moran, Thomas: The Lagoon, Venice (P- 

B, Heckscher, et al) Dr. Carlton Palmer 1,050 
Knight, Daniel Ridgway: The Shepherdess 

(P-B, Heckscher, ef a1)  ............00...cseress 950 
Vibert: The Education of Azor (P-B. 

POE NE GBD | carinisncracictnsnihecsnsetetingied 900 
L’Hermitte: La Rentree du Troupeau (P- 

Be PRN OE RD vccciceescesssienccapanmneens 7% 
Sargent, John Singer: Miss Cara Burch 

(P-B, Heckscher, et al) Julius Weitzner 1,400 


Stuart: George Washington (P-B, Heck- 
scher, et al) Karl Lorvenich 
Velasquez: Boy Eating Soup (P-B, Heck- 
scher, et al) Billy Rose ............cseeees 2,200 
Schreyer: Halt at the Fountain 
Heckscher, et al)  .....c..cc..ccccsccccsseseccceenrs 
Derain: Woman in Green Dress (P-B, Lamb) 
Degas: Danseuses dans les coulisses (P-B, 
Lamb) Gallery of Modern Art ............0+ 3,400 
Viaminck: Claire de lune (P-B, Lamb) Mor- 


"8% 


Cemmer TAA YS  ....ccccccccssscsscccsesccccescnssssecsenssseces 
Sculpture 
Remington, Frederic: Cheyenne, bronze 
equestrian group (P-B, Jones) M. S&S. 
BOMAVITO  ......ccrccrccccsrsccccscosccscscccscersesesesassenss 47% 
Remington, Frederic: Bronco Buster, bronze 
P-B, Jones) M. 8S. Schapiro ..............<:-00-++ 1,225) 
Remington, Frederic: Polo Players, bronze 
(P-B, Jones) James Graham & Sons ...... 3,000 


Remington, Frederic: The Wounded Bunkie, 
bronze (P-B, James) 6,600 


Prints 
Renoir: Enfants jouant a la balle, color 


litho. (P-B, Lamb) ...........-c0-se+-+++ seveosenssnsse $ 400 
Bone, Muirhead: Spanish Good Friday (P- oon 
B, TOs)  ...ccccccccccascccccccsccccccccescscsscorssensesnces be 
Cameron, D. Y.: Ben Ledi (P-B, Leeds) .... 
Cameron. D. Y.: The Five Sisters, York ” 
Minister (P-B, Leeds)  ..........-.eceeeceeeennnerees il 
Forain: L’Imploration devant la grotté, so 
Lourdes (P-B, Leeds) _ .....:ccecseeecsseeeseneneees i 
Haden: The Early Riser (P-B, Leeds) ..-..-.. 
McBey: Dawn: The Camel Patrol Setting 
Out (P-B, Leeds)  ........0:.cceceeceesseeeseseeenereret 


Rembrandt: Christ Preaching (P-B, Leeds).. 
Whistler: Nocturne Palaces (P-B, Leeds) ..-. 
Whistler: Two Doorways (P-B, Leeds) 
Diirer: Melancholia (P-B, Leeds) 


Tapestries and Jade 


Brussels tapestry. 
The Story of 
Alexander Ball ..............cssssseesesceesessese* 

Brussels Gothic tapestry, A Monarch 
His Court (P-B, James) French & Co. ...- 12 

Touraine Gothic tapestry, Episode from the 
Life of 8. Julian (P-B, James) ......---- 

Touraine Gothic tapestry, Lerian and Lau- 
reole (P-B, James) 

Brussels late Gothic hunting tapestry, 
part Pour la Chasse (P-B, James) 

Tabriz silk medallion carpet (P-B, James).. 

Spinach jade incense burner with cover 
(P-B, James) 

Carved jade temple vases (P-B, James) .... 


The Art Diges 


Maitre Philippe: 
(P-B, James) 


after 
Perseus 
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TECHNIQUES OF SCULPTURE, by Ruth 
Green Harris and Girolamo Piccoli. New 
York: Harper & Brothers; 88 pp.; 37 
illustrations; $2.25. 

A critic and a sculptor-teacher here 
merge talents to produce an illuminat- 
ing, lucid and expert “how to do it” vol- 
ume on a subject that has long needed 
such a book. Beginners are taken 
through step by step, taught technique, 

ure, materials and the aesthetics 
of three-dimensional expression. Ad- 
vanced students and younger profes- 
sional sculptors will find much of value 
herein. 
© 

THE PAINTINGS OF FRANS HALs, by N. 
S. Trivas. New York: Oxford University 
Press; 231 pp.; 160 large reproductions 


-| (several in color); $3.50. 


Here is another beautifully printed, 
scholarly and engrossing volume in the 
Phaidon series by Oxford. Besides a bi- 
ography, the book includes essays on 
Hals’ technique, his followers and the 
chronology of his life and work. All his 
known canvases are catalogued. with 
complete data, most of them reproduced, 
many with detail shots. By all odds this 
is an unusual buy and a worthy addi- 
tion to any library. 

*” 

TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN, by Minnie 
McLeish. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions; 84 pp.; profusely illustrated; $3.50. 

A “how to do it” book in which, step 
by step, are set forth methods by which 
children’s natural aptitudes in the arts 
and crafts may be nurtured and brought 
to a logical fruition. 

e 


Notes Hispanic, foreword by Archer 
M. Huntington. New York: Hispanic So- 
ciety; 124 pp.; profusely illustrated; $1. 

Four essays dealing authoritatively 
with Spanish drawings, custodias, rugs 
and apothecaries’ shops, sketching their 
histories and tracing their evolutions. 
Highly recommended to students of 
these topics and to all connoisseurs and 
appreciators of Hispanic art and culture. 


Lire IN 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND, by 
Robert J. Allen. Boston: Museum of 
Fine Arts; 40 pp. booklet with 42 large 
plates; $5.20. 

Another set in Boston’s excellent se- 
nies designed to present cultural history 
mm terms of visual and literary art. A 
superb, keenly interesting portfolio that 
manages to be scholarly without stuf- 
finess. The people, paintings, architec- 
ture and designers of the period add up 
to a vivid total impression. 


Sm ANTHONY VAN Dyck AND SAMUEL 
Hormann, by Jacob Reder. New York: 
published by the author; 133 pp.; 64 il- 

tions; not priced. 

A thorough text and photographic 
study of Van Dyck’s portraits of the 
Brignole-Sale family in the Palazzo Ros- 
80 in Genoa, plus an illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue of paintings by Samuel 
Hofmann of Zurich, a little-publicized 
Pupil of Rubens. 


Art aks Reviewed in Brief 


By FRANK CASPERS 








Satvapor Dati, by James Thrall Soby. 
New York: Museum of Modern Art; 88 
pp.; 63 plates (4 in color); $2. 

The frenetic Spaniard here gets a 
scholarly airing by a literate partisan 
who is yet relatively objective. Plates 
and text ‘take Dali apart, put him to- 
gether revealingly. This book makes 
sense out of an artist whose art is of- 
ten classified as nonsense. 

a 

JOAN Miro, by James Johnson Sween- 
ey. New York: Museum of Modern Art; 
88 pp.; 70 plates (4 in color); $2. 

A companion book to the Dali volume, 
in which Sweeney expertly shepherds 
his charge across the stage, pointing 
out Miro’s distinguishing characteristics 
along the way. 

* 

GREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF POLAND, 
edited by Stephen P. Mizwa. New York: 
397 pp.; $4. 

A sort of Hall of Fame in which Po- 
land’s great figures over a period of 
1,000 years are studied and their con- 
tributions evaluated. Included, besides 
men of science and diplomacy, are peo- 
ple of great stature in the arts. 


ae 

THE NUREMBERG SCHEMBART CARNIVAL, 
by Samuel L. Sumberg. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press; 248 pp.; 60 il- 
lustrations; $3. 

Exhaustive study of the Schembart 
manuscripts chronicling the 15th and 
16th century carnival in Nuremburg 
—regarded by theater and drama schol- 
ars as the source of the carnival play. 
An important contribution to the litera- 
ture on customs, traditions and folklore 
of the period. 

. 

Epwarp A. WILSON, by Lawrence Oak- 
ley Cheever. Muscatine, Iowa: Prairie 
Press; 24 pp.; illustrated; not priced. 

An excellently printed and illustrated 
booklet (limited to 220 copies) on a fa- 
mous book illustrator. Biographical 
sketch plus a check-list of Wilson’s 
work. 

* 

SEA BuriAt, by Marsden Hartley. Port- 
land, Me.: Leon Tebbetts Editions; 53 
pp.; $2. 

A collection of salty, tangy poems by 
one of America’s top-flight painters. 
Strong and original, they are endorsed 
by literary critic Van Wyck Brooks. 

e 


ART IN HuMAN AFFairRS, by Norman 
Charles Meier. New York: Whittlesey 
House; 222 pp.; 45 illustrations; 6 color 
plates; $2.75. 

An authority on social and art psy- 
chology dissects art and aesthetics and 
lights up their deep roots in life. He 
traces the evolution of art, examines the 
core of the creative process and demon- 
strates art’s vital function in man’s life. 

a 

Historic Sitver. By Francis Hill Bige- 
low. New York: Macmillan; 476 pp.; 
325 illustrations; $1.69. 

A low-priced edition of an excellent 
and successful volume on old silver, par- 
ticularly early American silver. The field 
is covered with authority and interest. 





JUST OUT! 


Techniques of 


SCULPTURE 


A Simple, Creative Approach 
by 
RUTH GREEN HARRIS 
and GIROLAMO PICCOLI 


Here a gifted sculptor, singularly successful in 
developing the skill of young artists, provides 
a step-by-step exposition of the processes of 
sculpture. The book carries the beginner from 
the selection of tools, materials and models, 
through methods of construction, to the use 
of armatures, working in clay and directly in 
stone or wood, and the techniques of casting. 
A comprehensive, specific and simple guide. 


With 37 halftones and linecuts 


Price $2.25 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., New York 









Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Painting Drawing Sculpture 
Anatomy Costume Theatre 
Inquiries Solicited—Catalog Free 


PAUL A. STRUCK 415,texington Ave 





( ){\\. WALTER T. POSTER. 
CY fea 
r Yf {  ATYOUR DEALERS OR WRITE den 56 


5 oe Laguna Beech. 


NEWS ABOUT BOOKS 


With this issue, THE ART DIGEST 
inaugurates a new service, through 
which readers may order art books 
direct, at. regular retail prices. 


This service is designed to help 
you own the books you want, and 
need. Books can enrich your life, 
aid you in your career. They are en- 
lightening, rewarding and infinitely 
enjoyable. 


The Dicest’s “Books in Brief” col- 
umns provide a list of all books pub- 
lished, complete with prices and 
concise descriptions. Use them as a 
catalogue. Your orders (accompanied 
by remittance) will be filled imme- 
diately; all books will be sent post- 
paid. 


Send your selections to 


Book Department 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. @© New York 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
ASBURY SOCIETY’S 5th WATERCOLOR & 
SCULPTURE ANNUAL, March 30 to June 
8 at Hotel Berkeley-Carteret. Open to all 
artists. Media: sculpture & watercolor. Fee: 
$1 for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes 
Last date for arrival of entries: March 23. 
For complete details write Clara Stroud, 
Santander, Asbury Park, N. J 


Athens, Ga. 

SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE'S 22nd 
ANNUAL, April 9-30, University of Ga. 
Open to all artists born in or residing in 
(2 yrs.) the South. All pictorial media & 
crafts. Membership fee: $5. Jury. Prizes: 
$295 plus $300 in Defense Bonds. Last date 
for return of cards & entries: March 9. 
For complete data write Miss Ethel Hut- 
son, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
NEGRO ARTISTS ANNUAL, April 19 to 
May 10, Atlanta University. Open to all 


Negro artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes: $500. Last date for return of 
blanks: April 4; of entries: April 13. For 


blanks & data write Hale Woodruff, Art 
Exhibition Chairman, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga 


Bluefield, W. Va. 

MOUNTAIN ARTISTS 4th ANNUAL, spon- 
sored by A.A.P.L., May 10-16. Open to all 
mountain artists. All media. Fee: $1. Last 
date for arrival of entries & cards: April 
30. For information write V. Black, Vivene 
Art Studio, Bluefield, W. Va 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

ART LEAGUE ANNUAL, April 24 to May 
8, Burrough Public Library. Open to all 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for arrival of entries: 
April 17. For cards & data write Malvina 
M. Barth, 542 Ocean Ave., West Haven, 
Conn. 


Chicago, Hl. 


ETCHERS SOCIETY’S 32nd ANNUAL, April 
1-30, Roullier Galleries. Open to all mem- 


bers. All metal media eligible. Last date 


for receiving entries: March 21. For com- 


plete data write James Swann, 2343 Geneva 


Terrace, Apt. 311-E, Chicago. 





WRITE FOR 
COLOUR CARD 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS” 
The Art Dige 
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INSTITUTE’S 2ist WATERCOLOR ANNU- 


AL, May 14 to Aug. 23. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: watercolor, pastel, drawing, 
tempera, gouache & monotypes. Jury. $1,100 
in prizes. Last date for receiving cards: 
March 23. Dates for arrival of entries: 
March 30 to April 9. For cards & data 
write Daniel Catton Rich, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago. 


Dallas, Texas 


ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS EXHIBITION, 


March 29 to April 25, Dallas Museum. 
Open to all Dallas County artists. All me- 
dia. No fee. Jury. More than $1,000 in 
prizes & awards. Last date for arrival of 
eards: March 21; of entries: March 22. 
For cards & data write Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY’S 32nd ANNU- 


AL, March 28 to April 19. at Morgan Me- 
morial. Open to all artists. Media: ofl, 
sculpture & prints. No fee. Jury. $260 in 
prizes. Last date for arrival of entries: 
March 20. For data write Carl Ringius, 
Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


Jackson, Miss. 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION’S ist WATER- 
COLOR ANNUAL, April 4-30, Municipal 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, gouache, tempera. Cash prizes. Jury. 
Last date for arrival of blanks & entries: 
March 25. For blanks & data _ write Karl 
Wolfe, c/o Municipal Gallery, 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 

Newark, N. J. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS NEW JERSEY EX- 
HIBITION, March 22 to April 11. Open 
to all New Jersey artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor & pastel. Jury. Medals. For de- 
tails write T. R. Bogut, Director, Academy 
of Arts, 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. 

PAINT & CLAY CLUB’S 4ist ANNUAL, 
March 26 to April 15, at Public Library. 
All media. Jury. $325 in prizes, plus pur- 
chase awards. Date for arrival of entries 
(unpacked): March 16. For entry cards & 
complete data write Elizabeth B. Robb, 66 
Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

New Orleans, La. 

ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB MEMBERS AN- 
NUAL, March 14 to April 4. Open to 
members. All pictorial media. Jury. One 
$100 prize. Last date for arrival of entries: 
March 12. For data write Arts and Crafts 
Club, 712 Royal St., New Orleans. 

New York, N. Y. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, April 19 to 
May 2, Eighth Street Gallery. Open to all 
professional artists of N. Y. and vicinity. 
All media. Fee: $3. Jury. For blanks & 


20¢+on incu TUBE 


ALL COLOURS 


—_—<-— =. 


complete data write Murray Rosenbe 
740 W. 187th St., New York City. 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ART’S 12th SPRING 


SALON, April 16 to May 16. Open to aj 
artists. Media: oil & watercolor. No jury. 
Last day for arrival of exhibits: Apri] § 
For information write Leo Nadon, direc. 
tor, 349 W. 86th St., New York City. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENTS’ VICTorRy 
& INDEPENDENCE EXHIBITION, Apri 
8-28, Fine Arts Galleries, Open to all art. 
ists. Membership fee: $5. No jury. No 
prizes. Alphabetical hanging. Media: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture. Last date for return 
of entry blanks: March 13. Date for ar. 
rival of exhibits: March 31. For complete 
data write Fred Buchholz, secretary, 19 
Bethune St., New York City. 3 

NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 116th ANNUAL 
April 8 to May 16, at National Academy 
Open to all American artists. Media: oi] & 
sculpture (graphic art & architecture see. 
tion to be held next autumn). Jury. 13 
cash prizes & 3 medals. Entries to be de- 
livered March 23 & 24. For cards & full 
data write National Academy of Design, 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

4th ANNUAL, April 26 to May 30, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center. Open to residents 
& former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., & W. 
Va. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for arrival of blanks: 
April 17. For blanks & data write Fine 
oe, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, 

° a. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

COLOR PRINT SOCIETY’S 3rd ANNUAL 
March 25 to April 11, Print Club. Open 
to all artists. Media: all color print media 
(no hand coloring). Fee: members: $2 
(includes two years of circuiting); non- 
members: 50c. Jury. Last date for arrival 
of entries: March 12. For cards & data 
write Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St, 
Philadelphia. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

ASSOCIATION'S 6th ANNUAL, May 5-31, 
San Francisco Museum. Open to all Amer- 
ican artists. Media: watercolor & pastel. 
No fee. Jury. More than $1,000 in prizes. 
Last date for return of cards: April 17; 
of entries: April 24. For data write San 
Francisco Museum, War Memorial Bldg, 
Civic Center, San Francisco. 

Washington, D. C. 


WATERCOLOR CLUB'S 46th ANNUAL, 
April 14 to April 26, Corcoran Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor, 
pastel, prints. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. $100 in prizes. Last date for arrival 
of cards: March 23; of entries: March 27 
For cards & data write Mrs. Frances H 
Combs, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, 
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zes. | Mary Hoover Aiken, 
‘# that they will again take a limited num- 
| ber of resident-students in painting and 


Syracuse Schedule 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY has already out- 
lined the summer courses that will be 
given (beginning July 6) in architecture 
by the university’s College of Fine Arts. 

Students, who will be limited in num- 
ber, can take freehand drawing, water- 
color sketching with emphasis on archi- 
tectural subjects, architectural design, 
elements of design and theory of archi- 
tecture, introduction to construction and 
a course labeled “shelter” which traces 
“the historical development of the house 


_fas a unit, with respect to sociological 


and economic considerations.” 

Related courses in art history, draw- 
ing, painting, modelling and other topics 
will be offered by other departments of 
the College of Fine Arts. Interested 
students may procure complete informa- 
tion by requesting a bulletin from the 
Director of Summer Sessions, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Forty-One Doors to Open 

As usual, the earliest summer school 
news this season has seeped in from 
Cape Cod—from Conrad Aiken and 
who announce 


writing. Students will work informally, 
in close touch with the instructors, in 


-{the Aikens’ 18th century farmhouse, 
‘fcalled Forty-One Doors. 


“It is only,” 
say the owners, “a few miles from the 
famous Cape Playhouse and Cape Cin- 
ema, at Dennis, and less than a mile 
from Cape Cod Bay, with an excellent 
beach and bathing. Forty-One Doors 
stands on high ground, with distant 
views of the sea, in rolling country 
wooded with pine and locust.” 

The term begins July 1 and runs 
through Sept. 1. Instruction is in oil 
and watercolor and in verse and prose. 
Students, who will be limited in num- 
ber, work individually with the instruc- 
tors and, to broaden their creative 
powers, may switch teachers, the paint- 
ers studying writing, the writers, paint- 
ing. 


Art & Architecture Scholarships 


Syracuse University is offering 10 
Scholarships to freshmen in its art and 
architecture courses. All graduates of 
accredited high schools are eligible. 
Awards will be made on the basis of 
work submitted, but winners will have 
to satisfy the school’s entrance require- 
ments in addition. 

Closing date for applications is June 
23. Prospective contestants should not 
submit work before receiving full in- 
structions from the school. Further de- 
tails are listed in the Dicest’s “Com- 
Petitions” column. 













| The Field of American Art Education 


Less Hush-Hush 


To INCREASE the range of its service to 
visitors and to cut down wear and tear 
on staff members, the St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art has installed a loud- 
speaker system over which it broadcasts 
recorded discussions of current exhibi- 
tions, played against a backdrop of ap- 
propriate music. Scripts are written by 
Montfort Dunn, curator, and are record- 
ed in discussion form by Dunn, Director 
Lowell Bobleter and other staff mem- 
bers. 

The Gallery, reports Director Bob- 
leter, has found these “transcribed gal- 
lery tours” to be extremely effective. 
“This method,” he writes, “seems to 
have a psychological effect as well as 
familiarizing the visitor with the work. 
We find that it more or less breaks down 
the reserve of the visitor, and does away 
with the museum hush so frequently 
found in galleries. We find the people 
laughing and talking just as they would 
in their own homes. We also find that 
the visitors look at the paintings rather 
than at the speaker. Usually the speaker 
is made the focus of attention; this way 
the pictures become the point of inter- 
est, instead of just an occasional glance. 
When the speaker is removed the gal- 
lery visitor is more apt to look at the 
works of art. 

“Visitors also feel more free to voice 
their opinions to their friends when 
they do not agree with the lecturer. 
Naturally the record player cannot dis- 
agree or argue with them.” 


Life Is Like That 


Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times reports the story of an artist with 
a reverse twist. Wayne Long, the artist, 
trained long and diligently to become a 
commercial artist. But, not being able 
to get a job in this‘ lucrative branch of 
the art field, he reconciled himself to 
the poverty that lives with what Millier 
termed “garret art.” 

Then the twist. Long began toying 
with pottery clays and glazes, experi- 
menting, having fun, amusing himself. 
And as in the legend of the maker of the 
better mouse trap, buyers beat a path 
to his door. His work is now in great 
demand. Swank stores from distant 
cities send their buyers each year to 
review Long’s newest “line.” It is, they 
insist in their peculiar jargon, a line of 
“highly styled class merchandise.” Critic 
Millier’s opinion: “Wayne Long’s stuff 
is excellent ceramic art.” 


Sculptors Guild Elects 


The Sculptors Guild has elected the 
following three artists as new members 
of the organization: Doris Caesar, Jos- 
eph Konsal and Robert Russin. 
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Summer Schools 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’S school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. 






Their resuits are your guar- 
antee of effective returns. For 
suggestions on enlarging your 
enrollment consult Joseph 
Luyber, Advertising Mana- 
ger. Summer Schools are be- 
ginning their advertising in 
this issue. The price is $7.00 
per inch. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 






ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College, ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B.F.A. degree 


Minimum charge, including board, $600. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 





PAINT 
with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 
Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
MISS CANNON, 576 BENSON ST., CAMDEN, W. J. 


P9966 O66 6560 OOOO COCOOH OO 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
Jane te September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New Yerk 
in the Adirondacks 


CLEARWATER 


Margo Allen 
Harry H. Shaw, B.F.A.,M.A. Ss Cc 


Georgine Shillard 
Henry White Taylor, Dir. 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA Dec.-Jaly 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


WILL TEACH THIS WINTER 
IN SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
OUT-OF-DOORS AND IN 
PORTRAIT ¢ STILL LIFE @® FIGURE 
For information address Jerry Farnsworth 
R.F.D. No. 1, BOX 95, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


RINGLING *" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


Sie FLORIDA 








Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 








































THE 
BROWNE 
ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 












A School where artistic indi- 
viduality and creative talent 
are encouraged. Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
Instructor 
FIGURE e PORTRAIT e STILL LIFE 
AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 








THE 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 








SUMMER SESSION NEW HOPE, PA. 


June 28 - Aug. 22 Two four week terms 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Figure, 
Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 
tration, Abstract and Non-objective, 
Murals, Sculpture, and Survey. 
Special week-end class (Saturday and 
Sunday) in landscape painting. 


Catalogue on request: 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 
meme NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA ome 


JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


With 


JAY CONNAWAY 


AT 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, ME. 


Write to MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





The University 
of New Mexico 


TAOS Field School of Art 


TTT June 8 to Aug. 1, 1942 


Crities and Instructors: ©. E. Berninghaus, E. L. Blemen- 
schein, Andrew — Victor Higgins, Joseph imhof, 
Millard Sheets. 





ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


MARIE KREMP 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
For Beginners and 


Advanced Students 
For information write 
ALONZ® GALLERY, 144 WEST 57 STREET, W. Y. C. 





57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


little to do with old masters (regret- 
fully), except probably the Delacroix 
verve in Katz’s Picador. Most modern 
appearing among the old masters is 
Thomas Couture, whose method of thick- 
ly plying white highlights is remindful 
of some of Karl Hofer’s white-turbened 
figures. 


Action by Alice Tenney 


Plenty of action is to be found in Alice 
Tenney’s exhibition at the Passedoit 
Galleries (until March 4), for this art- 
ist has a tendency to catch people 
“on the rise.” In her compositions Miss 
Tenney deals with gestures the same 
way many painters handle studied poses. 
Not bothering too much with detail the 
artist depends on color, mass and exag- 
gerated movement to implement her 
thoughts, which usually are original and 
entertaining—like the amusing pedicure 
theme or the Middle-Western hitch hik- 
ers. Other good examples of Miss Ten- 
ney’s personal wit are Three-Legged 
Race, Folly and Greed. 


Variety at Argent 

A gay note is sounded at the Argent 
Galleries where Edith Marsden’s spark- 
ling watercolors and Elisabeth Rungius 
Fulda’s barnyard animals are the cur- 
rent attractions, along with an array of 
sculpture by Ida Day Degan. Miss Mars- 
den is one of those watercolorists whose 
forte is brilliant color and pleasing sub- 
ject matter. Her well controlled talent 
is revealed in these gay documents of 
ports, small towns and garden walls. 

In the next room Mrs. Fulda shows 
that she is not only interested in the 
barnyard, but in the creatures that wal- 
low therein. The large scenic landscapes 
of high places and vistas are broadly 
painted, but are less personal than her 
smaller works. Ida Day Degen, Califor- 
nia sculptor, exhibits primitive heads 
and likeable bear cubs, most of which 
are carved direct. 


Aldes, Hermit-Painter, 


Harbors and coastlines of Brittany by 
the hermit-painter M. Aldes comprise 
the first of a series of one-man shows 
at the Sixtieth Street Galleries (until 
March 7). The painter is described as a 
recluse “associating with no one. The 
only friends he recognizes are the birds, 
the fishes and the sea; and boats and 
fishermen, if they can be kept at a safe 
distance. . . . Any isolated place where 
there is water, he could be found, but 
never in a city or a crowd.” Yet there 
is no feeling of lonely isolation in these 
airy, pleasant pictures, showing nature 
gentle and sunny. In many there is an 
early morning “all’s right with the 
world” feeling. Being a hermit has its 
merits, Gecidedly. 


Greta Matson Impresses 


One of the finds of the season among 
the new-on-the-horizon painters is 25- 
year old Greta Matson, American girl 
of Finnish extraction, having her first 
show at the 460 Park Avenue Galleries 
(until March 14). A follower of the 
Jerry Farnsworth school of solid yet 
subtle craftsmanship, this young artist 
gives a promising account of herself in 
her New York debut. The artist is at 
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® Professional training in 
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ainting, 
ee 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de. 
gree of B.F.A. and MFA. 
Each year. this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
first fine art school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 
Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 

































ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS} tu 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


- Levis, 


Professional training ean 
B.F.A. degree in Painting. Sculpt 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress D 

Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach 
Training course. Students may live 
Campus and participate in all activi 


Second Semester opens February 2 and 3, 
For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 


California School of Fine Art 
Maintained by 

The Sen Francisco Art Association 

Regular Session—August 18 to May 15 


Fine and Applied Arts 
Write for illustrated catalegue 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


MARY HOOVER AIKEN 


214 





& CONRAD 
© CAPE COD HILLS 1 MILE FROM SEA 1 
BEACHES SMALL ¢ 


INFORMAL e INTIMATE e INDIVIDUAL 


® RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
PAINTERS AND WRITERS 


For Reservations and Particulars Write: 
MRS. CONRAD AIKEN - 41 Doors - Brewster, Mass. 
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Cleveland tn 


School of Art} 


Cleveland, Ohio 1 CC 
Four-year Courses in the §} 
Fine and Applied Arts § 
Illustrated Catalog A. — Fow 
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UMBERTO 


ROMANO} 







Catalog on Request 


5 E. 73 ST., W. Y. ©. WINTER 
resent4-3117 SCHOOL 
Credits Given Oo t A R T 


OCT. THRU MAY 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. | 
































THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING DEsit 




























4407 Warwick Blvd. 
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° F ART to industry. Wine fore 
1326 W. Bread St.. Phi 


The Art Dig 


Kansas City, 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING AT HOME 
By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radical- 

new and simple. It will REALLY 
TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is 
gnusually low. Write for free booklet. 
Start your career—NOW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. E 
121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CONDUCTED BY 
URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING © STONE CUTTING © WOOD CARV- 
mG @ LIFE DRAWING © CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 
214-216 East 34th Street, New York City 
LExington 2-6404 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donets M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana." 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
oration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 





i} any CommerctaL Art, Pus. Scuoo Art. I ead- 
E 4 ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine arts. 

| Harotw L. Butter, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 
f ay: : 


“4 I MINNEAPOLIS 


a ‘School of ARI 


r, Mass. 
‘adowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
¢ourses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
id Mlustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Art Catalog free. 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


“in the #] COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ee POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 

FASHIONILLUSTRATION 
Nlusirated Catalog on Request 

PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 


cOLUMBUS OHIO 
o u LOT COMMERCIAL ART 


For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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“ALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
State Accredited 


Ae 
detstanding og well equipped studies 
wd work shops. Five acre garden campus. 
Degrees granted. 























SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 12, 1942 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 
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GROADWAY AT COLLEGE © eax 











ENROLLMENT TIME! Have you ad- 

ed your Summer Classes yet? Do 
teaumt now in THe Art Dicest. Further in- 
r Jormation upon request. 


1, 1942 
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her individual best in The Bath, a back 
view of a well-rounded nude about to 
take an “installment” bath in a cramp- 
ed rooming house bedroom. Miss Mat- 
son’s fresh and pleasing talents are also 
revealed in the softly-toned head studies. 


Drawings by Tibor Gergely 


A certain nervous vitality character- 
izes the drawings of the Hungarian 
illustrator, Tibor Gergely, on view at 
the Wakefield Gallery until March 14. 
Added to his almost tremulous sketchy 
line is a certain humorous alertness, a 
lightness of touch that shows Gergely’s 
ability to record swiftly and effectively 
a scene with a minimum of detail. New 
England is the background for most of 
these pen and ink sketches, the artist 
being as fascinated with the parlor do- 
dads of Yankee Land as he is with its 
countryside. Gergely draws with suavity 
and an unpretentious charm. 


Hoftrup and Wargny 


Two contrasting watercolorists may 
be seen at the Fifteen Gallery where 
the weighty landscapes of Lars Hoftrup 
are concurrently on view with the 
sketchy, more restless creations of Arm- 
and Wargny (until Mar. 7). Like most 
of the sturdy watercolorists exhibiting 
with the Fifteen group, Hoftrup senses 
deeply stirring strength in nature, es- 
pecially during stormy weather. When 
wind, rain and snow are to be reckoned 
with, Hoftrup deals with them in a free 
and forceful manner, giving a definite 
New England character to the weather. 
Wargny, on the other hand, is a more 
complex watercolorist, depending on 
nervous brush flickers and blended 
washes to produce the desired effects. 


Chester La Follette at No. 10 


Chester La Follette, having his first 
one-man show at the No. 10 Gallery un- 
til March 14, is both sculptor and paint- 
er. While in Paris studying sculpture he 
became interested in the Paris scene and 
began to paint. Today his canvases still 
have a gay note and are peopled with 
colorful figures. Outstanding among the 
portrait busts is a head of the author 
of Arsenic and Old Lace, Joseph Kesse- 
ling, whose satirical personality has 
been happily captured by La Follette. 


Fitsch Paints the Theatre 


The theatre inside and out makes up 
most of Eugene Fitsch’s display at the 
Morton Galleries until March 8. This 
industrious young stage designer, who 
worked with eight important plays last 
year is winning a wide reputation with 
his lithographs of stage life. Interesting 
examples of the thespian circle are 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, the soliloqu- 
izing Hamlet, and Hit Street, a blatant 
canvas of the street where plays either 
fold or soar into box-office hits. 


For Czechoslovak Relief 


An exhibition of Czechoslovak art, 
for the benefit of Czechoslovak Relief, 
is attracting considerable notice at the 
Demotte Galleries, where it will remain 
on view until March 12. With the ex- 
ception of a few earlier pieces, such as 
Jan Preisler’s Young Girl of 1898 and 
the canvases by Josef Minarik painted 
at the turn of the century, most of the 
show is given over to modern contem- 
poraries with Oskar Kokoschka leading. 








CORCORAN 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 









Ralph M. Pearson’s 
COURSES BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and draw- 
ing will help to keep an emotional balance 
in critical times, will renew the vitality 
of the professional, will initiate the ama- 
teur into the creative art of the ages. 


* DESIGN WORKSHOP « S. Nyack, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Summer Art School: June 15 to August 21 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH, ADOLF DEHN, 
Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George Vander Sluis, Harold 
Ray Jackson . . . Drawing, painting, landscape, mural 
decoration, lithography, art education . . . Free catalogue. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced dip’oma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
mercial art, etching and lithography, anatomy and per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition & 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Entrance Scholarship Competition in May 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


The ART INSTITUTE 
tt dione are of Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinois 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
ING GEORGE BIDDLE AND PAUL CLEMENS. 
MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATA!OGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE - 1942 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on recuest. 








63rd year. Professional 
school offering degree 












ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 


Drawing Graphic Arts 
Painting Commercial Art 
Sculpture Painting Techniques 
Portraiture Illustration 


Write for Catalog 
72nd Year: Sept. 15, 1941 te May 29, 1942 
Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIGNAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


AGAR 
‘>, 


> NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN 


: ALBERT T. REIL! 
# 154 West 57th Street, New York, c/oA.A.P.L 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEF 


CHAIRMAN °: NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford 


S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 


American art and artists with c 


ommon sense and fair play. 


Report of the 14th Annual Dinner- 


Meeting Will Be in the March 15th 
Issue. I 
Because copy for The League's in- 
dependent pages for this issue of THE 
ArT DIGEST must be set in type Feb- 
ruary 24th, we can give here but a few 
brief statements about announcements 
to be made on the evening of February 
28th. But these are of wide interest. 
Our Medal of Honor in gold for dis- 
tinguished service in 1940 will be pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts State Chap- 
ter, Miss Grace Hackett, that state’s 
American Art Week Director in 1940 
accepting it on behalf of the State 
Chapter, Mr. John G. Wolcott, State 
Chairman. 
The 1941 American Art Week prize 
paintings will go to the following state 
chapters: 


Cc 
c 


I. New Jersey—Kenneth How’s, The 
Winding Road. 


IV. 


VI. 


ware, Illinois, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wyoming. 


II. New York—Chauncey F. Ryder’s, 
R.F.D. Route 3 

Iowa—Roger L. Deering’s, Winter, 
Rural Maine. 
California- 
Charlotte. 

V. Michigan—Margaret Anthony 
Stone’s, Storm on the Columbia. 
(This is the Florence Dickson Mars 
L. Memorial Prize.) 
Nebraska—Georgia W. River's, 
Sunnin’ the Bed Quilt. 


Honorable Mentions are awarded to: 


II. 


Constance Curtis’, 


Oregon, Massachusetts, Maine, Puerto 
Rico, Florida, Louisiana and Indiana. 


American Art Week reports were re- 
eived also from the following state 
hapters: Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
Minnesota, Mississippi, 


THE ULTIMATE IN FINE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR IN 
THE ACME OF ALL MEDIUMS 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR in 


eth Tete crit eG 


SUN THICKENED OIL 


Formulated to produce the greatest per- 
manency and durability yet achieved. 
The product of scientific research, 
experience, and the history of art 
materials. 


Offered in a restricted list of 
the finest permanent pig- 
ments in grinds of excep- 
tional strength and _ bril- 
liancy. 


Equalized drying times 
with pure oil vehicle. 


Purity certified by 
guaranteed state- 
ment of com- 
position on 
every label. 


dealer or 

write for 

free booklet 

giving detailed 

technical infor- 

mation on pig- 

ments, vehicles, 

and oil color formu- 
lation. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
: 2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
NORWOOD STA., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Letter to State Chapters 


For Members of State Chapters 
are Independently Incorporated: | 

Your first duty is to the State Chan 
ter with which you are affiliated. You 
state officers are in close contact wih 
the National Executive Committee, §f 
some cases State Chapters have } 
dues than the dues of the Natio 
ganization. This is done in order to ha 
pay the expenses of the state’s speci 
activities. In order that your chante 
may carry on and increase its influens 
and assist in our national program 
American art, may I suggest that w 
pay your dues directly to your hom 
organization. This would be a great, 
vantage, especially to the State of Ga 
fornia. Re 

—NILs Hocneg 

French Children 
How You Can Help Them 


Many among us studied in France} ; 
We are grateful for what we learned 
there. France will live again to become 
once more a great light to the men and 
women of many nations. Now is the 
time to disregard political prejudice 
and to stand by the little children of 
a great people in their hour of humili- 
ation. The little children can be helped 
because the way has been opened 
through the work of The Quakers in 
France by a committee of the arts 
headed by Mr. H. O. Millikan, the archi- t 
tect. We add our word of sincere ap 
proval. Many small gifts are wanted 
rather than a few large contribution: 
What we do now, promptly, will be 
membered in France, as a jolie geste 

Checks should be drawn to the orde 
of American-French War Relief, Inc, 
and mailed to Committee of the Arts 
and Professions, American-French Wat 
Relief, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, Ne 
York, N. Y. 


The Artist’s Bookshelf 
By Theodore Bolton 
[Continued from January 1st Issue] 


ROOD, ROLAND 


COLOR AND LIGHT IN PAINTING 
New York, Columbia University Pre: 
1941. Edited by George L. Stout. 


The author states: “the whole question 
of taste, which certainly is a vital one, 
revolves, I believe, more upon the strange 
way in which men’s minds are made thal 
upon education, environment and associ 
tion. It must always be remembered that 
it takes two to make the beautiful, 
artist and the spectator—unless indeed We 
hold with Plato that there is 
beauty independent of man.” For this re 
son the reader of Rood’s book will like 
wise be interested in “Taste and Tempé 
ment” by Joan Evans, listed in this bil 
liography under “Art Education,” whe 
apparently for the first time, the “spe 
tator,” or “the perceiving man,” is @ 
cussed concisely, clearly, and in relati 
to the visual arts. 


Ose 


WHISTLER, JAMES ABBOTT MacNEL 
THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING && 
EMIES. London, Heinemann, 1892. F 
quently reprinted. 


This contains the well-known “Ten 0 
Clock Lecture” in which Whistler sta 
“The master stands in no relation to ¥ 
moment at which he occurs—a monumem 
of isolation—hinting at sadness—ha 
no part in the progress of his fellow mah 
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This is a companion to the foregoing 
volume. 


MONRO, ISABEL and DOROTHY E 
CcooK 


COSTUME INDEX. New York, H. W. i EME, 19 ND | 
Wilson, 1937. 


An index to illustrations in 65 books on 
costume. The “holdings” of thirty librar- 
ies are given 


Ce 
MORSE, WILLARD S., and GERTRUDE Ye Ula. Color 


BRINCKLE 
HOWARD PYLE, A RECORD OF HIS 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND WRITINGS. 
Wilmington, Delaware, Wilmington So- 
ciety of the Fine Arts, 1921. 23 line cuts ae 
and portrait frontispiece. 


The index is according to subject-matter 





Ej } as well as to the magazines indexed. The ft TRIB 

— subject-matter index gives the following 

‘ subject headings: (1) Pirates; (2) Colo- TALE iN Ss gy se) tae 
nial and Revolutionary Subjects; (3) Mys- NEWARK,N. J 





American Art Week Prize for 1941— tical and Allegorical Subjects; (4) Fables 
Charlotte by Constance Curtis. Oil paint- and Fairy Tales; (5) Frontier and In- 
France, jng, 20 x 24 inches, to be awarded at dian Subjects. The index furnishes a guide 

the Annual Dinner Meeting of the ‘© the contents of magazines as well as 
League on February 28 at the Salma- books. 


mdi Club, N: York City. 
e aie asada 2 3. Books on Composition ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
2. Books on Subject Matter ,,compotitin,or Dein or rangement, I Cr OW DR BR AND* 


The professional artist will find pictorial subject matter. Roughly speaking there 





material arranged according to subject- are two types of Design: there is Pattern Linen and Cotton 

matter in filing cases at most public li- Design, in which the graphic elements are TIME Tested 

braries as well as in books and bound mag- repeated or reversed precisely; and there 
he artsi azines. In order to find the pictorial ma- is VFroportional Design, in which the Also 
e archi-4 terial in books and magazines the profes- graphic elements are proportionately re- 
ere ap) sional artists may, besides consulting the lated. Classified as to subject matter, ei- CANVAS PANELS 
wanted librarians, search themselves in the in- ther Pattern Design or Proportional De- 
buti 1 dexes listed below since they are just as sign may be Abstract or Pictorial. The lat- See 
UNIONS) useful for the artist as for the librarian. ter may be further subdivided into Figure Ask Your Dealer 
es pg = Landscape Composition, Write for Samples 

e if or Sti ife Composition. 
1e ordel BOWIE, HENRY P. Aside from the books listed below there 
of, Inc.| ON THE LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINT- are two series of articles on Composition 
he Art ING. San Francisco, Paul Elder, 1911. by professional artists important enough ERNST H Ay RIEDRIC HS «Inc. 
ch War} 66 plates. to mention here. One is a series of arti- N ° é x y 
: ie cles by Thomas Benton appearing in The OW SOERy Os Fe 
et, Ne eet nthe Arts for November, December, 1926, and Manufacturers of 
R ns January, February, March, 1927. The oth- CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
which he was to portray. The book con- 4, is a series of discussions by Warren * Registered 


Wheelock appearing in five numbers of 


If tains a section discussing and listing ‘“Sub- 
The American Artist, the fifth appearing 


jects for Japanese Paintings.” These in- 
clude: month and holiday subjects; season .; : 
° : n the issue for November 1940. 
subjects; subjects at all times appropri- , 543 
Issue] fate; historical subjects; Buddhist subjects; Moat baths. on omnporition share the 


z * same fault: they treat of design in ab- 

er wee, NS rempenons: stract terms rather than in terms of sub- 

INTINGS jects ° ject matter, style and technique. There is 
y Pre ; need for a book on the subject of Figure 
Composition exclusively. Stylistic consid- 
’ ELLIS, JESSIE CROFT erations would include Japanese and Chi- 
questing) GENERAL INDEX TO ILLUSTRA- nese art, and for this, from the practising 


ital ones} TIONS: 22000 SELECTED REFER- artist’s point of view, the very brief in- 
» strange] ENCES IN ALL FIELDS EXCLUSIVE _ vestigation of “The Design and Color 


























ade that} OF NATURE. Boston, Faxon, 1931. Books of Hokusai,” appearing in The Fine AMMAIGNEN C 
associ Arts, July 1933, by the present writer, 
red that a ne index furnishes @ jicht furnish a starting point for who- i A LO i) 
iful, y to both books and magazines. Among yer undertakes the task. 
deed We the magazines indexed are: American 2 ayaa 
absolute Architect; Architectural Forum; Archi- [To Be Continued] “gis 
abe tural Record; Architecture and Build. << Ts acl ae 
ill lik ; Brickbuilder; California Arts and 
she Architecture; Country Life in America; Yamanaka Re-Opened a DIO TUBES 25 
this bit ° awo — cman ws — Pencil yaa Yamanaka & Co., for almost 50 years 
hase ect headings are: Adora- : s 
wh ME the Magi: Andinena: Armor: Gov- New York dealers in Japanese art, con oy lh ng Bian 1@) AND iy 


le a ered Wagon; etc. Some of the subjects tinues to operate despite the war. But 


igng tte Subdivided as, for example, Murals: it is now under the supervision of an 
relat@lby Alexander, Ballin, Benton, Blashfield, gent for the Foreign Property Control TALENS & SON Inc. 
Brangwyn, Allyn Cox, Kenyon Cox, Dix- of the Federal Reserve Bank, acting for NEWARK.N.J 
on, Faulkner, Guerin, Oakley, Parrish, the Treasury Department. Income from 
5 ag Reiss, Sargent, Savage, Sheets, such enemy alien concerns, reports 
n, Solon, Tack, Trumbull, etc. Thus Picture and Gift Journal, is kept in 
the index also furnishes a guide to re- : isi 
pteductions of the work of various artists. special frozen accounts, the supervising 
" ——— officials permitting only the withdrawal 


A of funds for operating expenses. 
aeons INDEX ee eee os Like all Japanese-owned firms Yama- 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURE IN DE- ka was closed following Pearl Harbor, 
BIGN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. but after an investigation it was per- 

m, Faxon, 1930. mitted to re-open under a special license. 


larch 1, 1942 
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Complete Line of 
Mt SPECIAL- 

FORMULA 
ETCHER'S MATERIALS 
JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery March: 
Francis Dahl. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum March: 
Athos Menaboni. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum March: 
Painters; Watercolors, 
Bailey, Gordon Grant, 
Bailey. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To March 8: Prints, 
Solomon Sokol; March: Paintings, 
Max Weber. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Art Club March: Etchings, 
Cooper; Theatre Arts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards March: 
ors, Henry Holt. 

Horne Galleries To March 7: Paint- 
ings, R. Bassett, Wm. F. Draper. 

Guild of Boston Artists To March 
14: Paintings, Ture Bengiz. 

Museum of Fine Arts March: Con- 
temporary Evxpressionists; 18th 
Century American Arts. 

Vose Galleries To March 7: 58rd 
Annual, Boston Society of Water- 
color Painters. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery March: 
the Home. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute March: Work by Dav. 
id Sequeira. 

Chicago Galleries March: Paintings, 
Frank V. Dudley; Portraits, Os- 
kar Gross. : 

Mandel Bros. March: Bohemian Arts 
Club. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum March: Cincinnati Art- 
ists Show. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum March: 6th Annual, 
Contemporary American Painting. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7o March 10: Con- 
temporary Mexican Painting; Mar. 
10-29: Work by Dali; Jerome Mp- 
ers Memorial. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts March: Na- 
tional Prison Art Show. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts March: 50 
Contemporary Figure Paintings. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute March: 
Sheets, Knee, 
Van Gogh. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum March: Work by Tom 
Loftin Johnson; Portraits, Wini- 
fred Scutt. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Fine Arts Association March: Paint- 
ings, Davis Herron. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts March: Four Cen- 
turies of Marine Painting. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery To March 14: 
Honore Daumier; March: Etchings 
by John Taylor Arms. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD 

Museum of Fine Arts March: WPA 
Show. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum March: An- 
nual Show. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Meinhard-Taylor Galleries 
Marine Paintings. 

Museum of Fine Arts March 7-22: 
Public Housing in U. 8. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute March: “The 
Horse in Art.” 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. 

University of Iowa March: 
of Upper Mississippi. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute March: Annual, Mid- 
western Artists Show. 

Nelson Gallery March: 


Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Museum of Art March: Paintings, 
James Patrick. 

Municipal Art Commission March: 
Sanity in Art Society. March 10- 
$1: Milt Gross. 

Stendahl Galleries March: 
scapes, William Wendt. 
Vigeveno Galleries March: 
ings, Oscar Van Young. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

River Road Gallery March 7-28: 
Watercolors, Arthur Alien. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery March: Oils, 8. By- 
ron Stone; Prints, Lilian Miller. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery March: 
“Through the American Land- 
scape.” 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute To March 13: 


34 


Cartoons, 


Work by 


Miniature 
LaF orce 
Merrill 


James 


Watercol- 


Art in 


Watercolors, 
Cowles; Painiings, 


March: 


Artists 


Midwestern 


Land- 


Paint- 


Work 


by Picasso; March: Paintings, Ta- 
mara Lempicka. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts March: The War 
At Sea; 19th Century French 
Prints. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art March: Members’ 
Show; Chinese Prints, Jades and 
Ceramics. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Artists of Today To March 14: 
Work by Fabian Zaccone. 
Newark Museum March: European, 
Chinese, Indian and Persian Dec- 
orative Arts. 

New Jersey Gallery To March 7: 
Work by Ned Sabol. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Yale Art Gallery March: 
of Australian Art. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Lyman Allyn Museum March: 10th 
Anniversary Show. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts March: 
Prints by American Artists. 

Art Alliance March: Work by Fe- 
derico Castellon. 

Museum of Art To March 12: 
Prints by French Painters; Mar.: 
Art in Advertising. 
Print Club March: 
Print Show; 
Spruance. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania March: Na- 
tive Peoples in Theatre of War. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute March: 
Annual, Associated 


150 Years 


16th Annual 
Work by Benton 


82nd 
Artists of 


Pittsburgh. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum March 4-81: 
Paintings by Berkshire Artists. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial 
59th Annual. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club March 3-15: Group Show. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts March 4§-Apr.: 
3rd Biennial, Contemporary Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum March: Indepen- 
dent Artists of St. Louis; Litho- 
graphs. Toulouse-Lautrec. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor March: 
Watercolors, Michael Czaja; Con- 
temporary American Painting; 
Drawings, William Littlefield. 

De Young Memorial Museum March: 
Paintings, Corrado Cagli. 

Paul Elder & Co. March: Water- 
colors, Ada Kilpatrick. 

Museum of Art To March 10: Eu- 
gene Berman Retrospective; March 
12-April: Selections from Carnegie 
Institute. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Museum of Art March: French 
Painting. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum March 5-April: 
ings, Leland Curtis; Portraits and 
Figure Paintings; 14th Annual, 
Northwest Printmakers. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College March: Paint- 


Museum March: 


Paint- 


ings, Amy Jones. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery 
“Porcelli” Paintings. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Map 
“Somebody's Ancestors” ; 
15: “Collectors Items.” 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum March: Work } 
Shepherd. 

TOLEDO, OHIO i 
Art Museum March: Art of © 
Work of Sister Jane | 
Lauer. 

TULSA, OKLA. “a 
Philbrook Art Center March: 
ings, O. B. Jacobson; T, 
ists Guild. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor 

To March 10: 5th Annual, ] 
Artists Show. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery To March. 
Temperas, George Harding; 
Work by Henry Varnum 
Contemporary Ceramic Art, ~ 
National Gallery To March 
tercolors and Prints of Wage 
tivities. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 3 
Delaware Art Center March § 
Ancient Arts, Pre-Inca P, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum T7o March % 
Decade of American Paint 
YOUGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute March: 
by Paul L. Hendricks. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) To Mar. 
14: Work by Harry Sternberg. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
March 15: Etchings by 19th cen- 

tury French Artists. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) March: 17th Annual, New 
York Society of Women Artists. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 17: Paintings, Georgia 
O’Reeffe. 

Architectural League (115E40) To 
March 15: Second Panel Show. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To March 
7: Watercolors, Edith F. Marsden; 
Paintings, Elisabeth Rungius Ful- 
da; Sculpture, Ida Day Degen; 
March 9-21: National Association 
of Women Artists. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) March 
3-16: Paintings and Prints, Boris 
Margo. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To March 10: Angelo Di 
Benedetto. 

A.W.A. Gallery (353W57) To Mar. 
10: Paintings, Lucille Douglass. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) March 
2-14: Paintings, Revington Arthur. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 
W58) To March &: Serge Novin; 
March 9-23: N. Y. Society of 
Craftsmen. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
March: Group Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57 March: 
19*h Century French Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To 
March 7: Hans Moller; March 9- 

21: Work by Ben-Zion. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To March 8: Mount and Quidor; 
To March 15: Modern Drawings. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To 
March 14: Work by Masson. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) March 
8-21: Paintings by lunar. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) 
Sculptors in Service. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) March 
21: 11th Annual Mid-Season Re- 
trospection. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) March: 
Battles and Symbols of the U.S.A. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Mar.: Paint- 
ings, Paul Lewis Clemens. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Mar.: 
Group Show. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) March 
4-21: Marine Pain‘ings. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) March 
2-15: James Lechay; To March 
8: Oronzio Gasparo. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Te March 
7: Watercolors, Lars Hoftrup, Ar- 
mand Wargny; March 9-21: Vic- 
tor De Pawo 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) March: 
19th Century American Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) 
March: Modern French Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue To March 145: 
Greta Mattson. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
March: 19th and 20th Century 
French and American Paintings. 


March: 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) March 3-145: 100 
Prints from 26th Annual, So- 
ciety of American Etchers. Hotel 
Gotham (2W55) March 2-14: Paint- 
ings, Robert S. Woodward. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) To 
March 15: Imperial Russian Por- 
celains. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To March 8: Albrecht Durer and 
His Group. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Mar. 
7: “They Taught Themselves.” 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) March: 
Prints and Drawings, John Taylor 
Arms. 

Kleemann Galleries 
March 9: Elliot Orr. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) 
American Self Portraits. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
March: Drawings by American 
Artists. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Mar.: 
Barbizon Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (11E57) Mar. 
3-30: Work by John Atherton. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
March 7%: Work by Derain and 
Utrillo; March 10-April: Etien- 
ne Ret. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Toe 
March 7: American Masters; Mar. 
9-28: Paintings, Marsden Hart- 
ley; Karl Mattern. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) March 3- 
28: Artists in Evile. 

Guy Mayer (41E57) March 2-21: 
Oils, Jewett Campbell. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Mar.-: 
17th Cen ury Dutch Etchings. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
March: Appreciation of the Arts; 
Work of Rembrandt; Prints by Pi- 
ranesi. 

Midtown Galleries 
March: 
Show. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Mar. 
7: Selected American Paintings; 
March 9-31: Gloucester Society 
of Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
March 14: Portraits, Frank Stan- 
ley Herring. 
Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
March 8: Work by Eugene Fitsch. 
Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) March: N. Y. Work 
of Stanford White; Dancing thru 
centuries. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To March 8: Americans, 1942; 
U. 8 Army Illustrators. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) March: Group Show. 
National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) March 7-29: 75th An- 
nual, American Watercolor So- 
ciety. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Mar.: 
English Portraits and Landscapes. 
Newman aes (66W55) March: 
Group 

N. Y. "mietorizal Society (170 Cen- 


(38E57) To 
March: 


(605 Madison) 
10th Anniversary Loan 


tral Pk. W.) To March 8: % 
Mr. Lincoln.’ ; 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 
Paul Klee. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) 
2-14: Paintings and Se 
Chester La Follette. 5 

Old Print Shop (150 ex! 
March: Honest Americans. 

James St. L. O'Toole ¢ 
March: Old Masters. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
March 4: Paintings, Alice 

Perls Gallery (32E58) 
Paintings, Darrel Austin. — 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To 
14: Walter Quirt. 

Puma Gallery (59W56) 
Lyrical Paintings. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifé 
March 7: Work by Bruce 

Riverside Museum (310 & 
Dr.) March: Bombshell 
Group. 

Robert-Lee Gallery (32087) 1 
French Reproductions. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (1 
March: 19th Century W 

Schoenemann Gallery (605— 
son) March: Flemish andl 
Masters of 17th Century. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (157 
en Lane) March: American, 
ings. 

Andre Seligmann (15E57) 
21: Portraits and Landa ¢ 
Masters and Living Arist 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) 
Gothic and Renaissance 
and Works of Art. 

60th St. Galleries (22E60) 
7: Paintings, M. Aldes. 

Society of [Illustrators ( 
To .March 6: Courtney 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) 
Decorative Modern Pain 

Studio Guild Gallery (130 
March 14: Paintings, J 
Calvert, Susan Bacon Ke 

Uptown Galleries (249 Wi 
March: Watercolors, G. 8. | 

Valentine Gallery (55E 
March 7: Tamayo. 

Vendome Gallery (23 
March 14: Group Show. 

Wakefield Bookshop (64 
March 14: Tibor Cornea 

Wells Gallery (65E57) M 
nese Art. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 
March: Prints & Drawii 
Bonnard. 


Whitney Museum (10W8) § 
Prints by American Art 
temporary American 8 


Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
4-21: Work by Eugenio 
His Son. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) 
14: Andre Masson. : 

Howard Young Gallery © 
March: Old Masters. 
Zborowski Gallery (61 
March 14: Paintings, Mat 
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